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With her flamered hair and imposing Tudor attire, this historyextra.com 
months cover star could easily be mistaken for Elizabeth ‘The website of BBC History Magazine 
‘Yel in reality she is one of the Virgin Queen's greatest RGUAEERE 


rivals: Lettice Knollys, the woman who stole Robert Dudley’sheart 
The exact nature of Dudley and Elizabeth’ relationship continues to 
bedebated. but what's notin doubt is the queen's anger on discover 
ing that hehad married one of the younger women who inhabited her 
court.On page20 Nicola Tallis explores this Tudor love triangle. 

Alsothis month wee exploring pain of amore physical kind inan 

evocation of the hellish world of the Victorian hospital As Lindsey 
Fitzharrisreveals, these supposed housesof healing were home to 
dirt disease and horrifying surgical procedures that often did more 
harm than good. Turn to page 42to read her fascinating article 

| assuming you have astrong enough stomach! 

‘Thankfully modern hospitals bear little resemblance to their 

19th-century predecessors, but in other areas historical eventsare 

| continuing to shapethe world around us. A notable examples the 

Balfour Declaration. Britain's statement of support fora Jewish home 

InPalestine. As David Reynolds showsin hisarticleon 

page28, the declaration conflicted with promises that 

Britain made to Arabs and other groups in the heat of 

the First World War. One hundred years later. the 

| contradictions in Britain’sactionsin the Middle East 
have yet tobe resolved. 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in December in history 


‘9 December 19 


Coronation Street hits TV sets 


Millions of viewers tune in as the first episode of 
the working-class domestic saga airs 


Fr itt eines 9 December 
1960 was a milestone in television 
history, Atseven that evening, with more 
than 3 million people staring at their 
sets, brass band struck up a mournful 
tune, the grainy black and white picture 
showed a long street of terraced back-to 
backs, and ¢ 
record-breaking run asthe nation’s 


best-loved soap opera, 
Coronation Street was the brainchild 
of a young Granada scriptwriter, Tony 
Warten, In keeping with the sociological 
trends of the late 1950s, Warren waskeen 
toexplore working-class life in the urban 
north, a world already being transformed 
fluence 
A fascinating freema 


a volume 


‘of unwritten rules,” began his note on the 
new series. “These are the driving forces 


behind lifein a working-class street in 
the north of Engl 
outsider, all this would be 
incomprehensible.” The p 
show, he explained, was "to entertain by 
hiskind and 
initiating the viewer into the ways of the 


J. To the uninitiated 
wmpletely 
fis new 


people who live there 
Yet although viewers clearly loved 

the new soap, the critics were not kind 

on Street. In the Min 

writer thought Warren had focused on 

the “wrong folk, For there slittle reality 
in his new serial, which, apparently, we 


will have to suffer twice a week.” The 
Bell, struck 
{similar note. Who, he wondered, 


paper's main reviewer 


could possibly want this “continuous 


slice-oflife domestic drudgery two 


evenings a week"? 


Elsie Tanner (Pat Phoenix) and her daughter Linda Cheveski (Anne Cunningham) 
clashin the first ever episode of long-running soap opera Coronation Street 


20 December. 69 
Aulus Vitellius 
meetsan 


undignified end 


Rome's half-naked emperor 
igged to his death 


luxury and 
by the summ 
J the chao 


-Galba and Otho —had 
3, leaving Viteliu 


time being, as the last man standing, 


the 


Ithas tobe said that he was 1 


obviously impressive figure. Suetonius 


dy that he 


‘even claimed that he was 


‘could never refrain, € 


scrificing 


By December, however, Vitelliu 
had run out. The govern 
an, had risen in revolt and his 


allies were marching on 


20 December, after rulin 
year, Vitellius threw off his 
sised himse 


reportedly “tying 
and putting acouch a 


completely ineffective, When, a litte later, 

the soldiers burst in, they quickly 

him. As Vitelius was dragged 

half-naked tothe Forum, wrote 

‘some pelted him with dung 
led 


Suet 


ome of 
taunted him with his bodily de 
Atlast his dead body was thrown 
river Tiber. His last words, app 
were: “Yet I was once your emperor! 


‘Aulus Vitelius is dragged through the streets of Rome to his death, with the taunts of the mob ringing in his ears, as depicted in a painting 
from 1883. The emperor was renowned for his greed and profligacy and, by December AD 68, his fellow Romans had had enough 
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Anniversaries 


4 December 1542 
Atjust st days old James Vs 
‘daughter Mary (right) 
succeedsher father 

and be 


es Mary, 


The dead are buried at Wounded Kr 


17 December 520 
In Constantinople, the Byzantine 
admiral Romanos Lekapenos is 
‘crowned emperor alongside 
existing ruler the IS year-old 


‘Creek in South Dakota. Women and children were among those killed inthe 1890 massacre 


29December 1890 


The Sioux are cut down 
at Wounded Knee 


Up to 300 Native Americans are killed in one 
of the most notorious massacres in US history 


BBB iene theta 
iouxhad reached a grim nadir 
After decades of expansion by white 


settlers, with their bison herds hunted 
almost to extinction, most were now 


confined to reservations in Northand 
South Dakota, Alienated and frightened, 
many were attracted to the new Ghost 
Dance movement, which claimed that 
through an esot 
Native Americans could expel the 


ie circle dance, the 


For the American authorities, the 
Ghost Dance movement threatened a 
wider Native American uprising. Mutual 
suspicion hung in the air when, on 
28 December 1890, aparty 0 
troopersintercepted a group of around 
350 Lakota Sioux en route to the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, and escorted them to 
Wounded Knee Creek, South Dakota 
Asdawn broke the next day the 


troopers ordered the Sioux to su 
any weapons. With tempers rising, a 
medicine man, Yellow Bin 
perform the Ghost Dance. When another 
Sioux, Black Coyote, who was deaf, 
refused to give up hisrifle, troopers tried 
totakeiitby force. Nobody quite knows 
‘what happe 
‘a gunshot—and then the firing began 
‘Only when the last shots died away 
‘was the extent of the slaughter clear. 
Atleast 25 troopers had fallen, many to 
friendly fire. But up to 300 Sioux had 
been cut down, including women and 
children, Asone US army veteran 
recalled: "The white hot fury of this mad 
miclee defies my attempts at description. 
His comrades, he admitted, “simply went 
berserk”. The result was one of the most 
notorious massacresin American history. 
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16 December 17 
Boston rebels 
dump tea 
into the sea 


Britain and its American 
colonies come to blows over 
a controversial tax 


{twas dark in Boston when the’Tea 
Party began, After years of rising 
tension between Britain and its Ameri 
ation had become 
focused on the Tea Act of 1773, which 


can colonies, at 


reaffirmed the controversial tax on. 
imported tea. Atthe end of November, 
the first tea ship, the Dartmouth, had 
arrived in Bost 
demanded that it return home without 
paying the import duty 

The last day before the deadline for the 
Dartmouth to pay up was 16 December. 
The mood was edgy; at the Old South 
Meeting House, not far from the harbour, 
thousands of agitators rallied against the 
tea tax. Chief among them was local 

jitician Samuel Adams, along. 
standing opponent of British authority 

founding father of the 

United States 


but local activists 


and fut 


Bostonians deposit chests of tea in 
their city’s harbour, in protest against an 
‘unpopular tax imposed by the British 


crowd w 
harbour, That evening, d 
some of them disguised a 


vandalism, and back in Britain, the 
authorities were appalled. 
To some observers in Massachusetts, 


With passions running high, the 
soon surging towards the 
ens of men, 


tive 


Americans, boarded the Dartmouth and 
two other t 
of chests of teaand dumped them into 
Boston harbour, It was an act of pure 


ships, unloaded hundreds 


call to arms, “There is adignity,a 
majesty, a sublimity, in this last effort of 
the patriots, that! greatly admire. The 
people should never rise without doing 
something to be remembered: someth 
notable and striking,” the future 
president John Adams wrote in his diary. 
This destruction of the tea isso bold, s0 
daring, intrepid and inflexible, and it 
musth 
and so lasting, that I can't but consider it 


/¢ $0 important consequences, 


however, the Tea Party seemed arousing 


asan epocha in history.” 


“The Boston Tea Party was a lawless act in defence of higher principles” 


John Adams was right to note 
the boldness of the Bostonians’ 
action. They had rejected cheaper tea on 
Principle - they didn’t accept parfiament's 
power to tax them, they hated that the 
revenue paid the salaries of certain 
government officials, and they detested 
parliament's favouritism toward the East 
India Company monopoly. 
‘The destruction of the tea looks 
even bolder because it invited dire 
Consequences: the Coercive Acts of 
1774, The Boston Port Act prohibited 
commerce until the town made restitution 
for the tea, threatening total economic 


ruin. The Massachusetts Government Act 
took power away from town meetings and 
local juries and vested them in the king 
‘and his governor. Meanwhile, the 
‘Administration of Justice Act allowed 
officials to stand trial for capital crimes in 
more favourable venues. These acts were 
intended to single out Massachusetts 
{and its capital for punishment, but 
instead the harshness of the laws united 
13 of the American colonies in their 
‘complaints against the British parliament, 
The Boston Tea Party was a lawless act 
in defence of higher principles and in later 
years advocates of civil disobedience on 


the right and left have cited its example. 
These range from practitioners of 
violence (including the Ku Klux Klan and 
libertarian bombers) to practitioners of 
nonviolence (including Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King) 
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‘The price paid for a1000-year-old bow! from China's 
‘Song Dynasty (AD 960-1279), Thebluegreen glazed 
febject. Which measures Bem across, Was originally 
designed for the washing of brushes 
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“The children of Australian 
convicts were more successful 
than those of British convicts” 


You can now research the lives of 90,000 people 
convicted at the Old Bailey between 1780 and 
1925 via a new online resource: the Digital 
Panopticon. Barry Godtrey (left). principal 
investigator on the project, explains more 


Why did you want tofind outmore 
about convictstrom this period? 
‘The Digital Panopticon set out to answer 
«a question posed in the 1780s by 
philosopher and social-theorist Jererny 
Bentham: what worked best to reform. 
criminals ~ prison or transporting 
convicts to Australia? We've pieced 
together the convict records to tell the 

h those who were se 


people, for example. You can even search 
by eye colour. But only by linking prison 
records together with civil records (births 
and marriage registration and census 
data from 1841 onwards) can we get a 
‘more rounded picture of those people 
Who found themselves before the courts 


What do the recordstell usabout 
crime and punishmentinthe 
18thand19th centuries? 
They tell us that theft was prosecuted 
more often than other crimes and that 
property offenders usually received 
harsher sentences than violent offenders 
(with the exception of murderers). 

They also show that many convicts 
condemned to death had their sentence 
reduced to transportation, or imprison: 
‘ment, Meanwhile, most sentenced to 
penal servitude in British prisons were 
released early because of alicence system 
that started in the Australian colonies, 
and which still exists in the British 
prison system today. 

Preliminary research indicates that 
the children of Australian convicts grew 

up taller, and led more successful 
lives, than those of British convicts, 
We also think Australian convicts 
‘committed fewer serious crimes 
after transportation. More research 
isneeded, but these are exciting 

carly findings. 


between 1750 and 1925, The new website 
— digitalpanopticon.org shows how 
punishment and events such as marriage 
and having children affected their lives. 
‘One convict we uncovered, for 
‘example, was Mark Jeffrey (below), who 
served sentence in Millbank Prison for 
robbery. In 1848 ~ still incarcerated 
— letfrey got into fight over prison 
rations and was sentenced to 15 years! 
transportation, He spent the rest of his 
life in Australia, Hopefully, historians 
willbe able to use the information we've 
ssathered to draw conclusions on a 
humber of important questions on 
and other convicts lives, 


Whatmakestheconvict 
recordsso illuminating? 
Convict and prison records give 
us information that cannot be 
found anywhere else: the height 
and weight of working-class 


on 


Professor Barry Godfrey is 
principal investigator on the 
Digital Panopticon project 


Mark Jeffrey's life has 
‘been mapped on the 
Digital Panopticon 

websi 
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Irish workers 
drank up to 
14 pints of 
beer a day 


Stonemasons in the 1560s 
were given extra ale when 
carrying out arduous labour 


cer was as much of a staple ofthe 

16th-century Irish diet as bread, 
according to new research by Dr Susan 
Flavin, a lecturer in early modern history 
at Anglia Ruskin University 

Dr Flavin found evidence that masons 

hhewing stone at a Dublin quarry in 1565 
ere given an allowance of 12-1 pints of 
ale aday, when undertaking extreme 
labour. Elsewhere, household staffat 
Dublin Castle, as wel as Elizabethan 

1g soldiers in Irland, were found to have 
consumed up to eight pints of hopped 

2 ale aday 

Irish beersin the 16th century had a 

i higher oat content than their English 

3 


counterparts. This was influenced by the 
cold, wet climateand the unsettled 

8 economic situation but may also have 

§ related to cultural tastes, Oat beer was 

¥ reportedly thicker and had a more bitter 

§ taste than those made predominantly 

with barley. 

§  SuypFlavin: “The 

i 


beers were relatively 
high in malt 

§ content and may 
hhave had 400-00 
5 calories per pint 
Mynnext stepisto 
recreate them to 
test their alcohol 
and nutritional 
value”. 


‘At6th-century 
‘earthenware jug 
that may have 
been usedto 
contain beer 
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A Selection of stories that have hit the history headlines 
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Lord Lovgl, €1703. I 
Highland skele 


eadiens 
ally his? 


“Allah” embroidered 
into Viking clothes 
Researchers investigating Viking burial 
lathes kept in storage fora century 
befeve they have found the words 
"Alan" and", woven in siver thread. 
‘The garments were found in th and 
10th-century boat graves in Birka and 
Gamla Uppsala in Sweden and were 
Criginally assumed tobe typical Viking 
burial costumes, But the claim has 
been disputed by another expert, who 
bebeves the 1,5cm-high inscription is, 
infact, meaningless in Arabic. 


ing was essential for growing 
ent Egypt 


Thousands of artefacts 
‘missing’ from British 
museums 

A Cartier diamond ring (pictured right), 
‘worth an estimated £750,000, and a 
‘are piece of quartz are just two of 
thousands of artefacts believed to 
have been misplaced or lost by Bish 
museums. According to figures 
obtained by Sky News, 6,000 items 
fre curently lost, stolen, misplaced 
or ‘unallocated’ (thought to be in 
storage somewhere. 


Investigation into head- 
less skeleton begins 
Forensic scientists are examining 
‘headless skeleton in a Highland 
‘mausoleum ina bid to determine 
Whether itis indeed that of 1th-century 

bite sympathiser Simon Fraser, 
the t1th Lord Lovat (pictured lef) The 
scientists, from Dundee University, 
hope to establish the gender and age 
of the skeleton as well as confirm 
‘whether it shows signs of decapitation. 
Fraser, who supported Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, was executed in 1747 


One of the excavated Viking fr 


Ancient Egypt affected 
by climate change? 
Researchers have claimed that ancient 
Eqypt may have been brought down by 
‘Social unrest caused by climate change 
and volcanoes. The study, published in 
‘Nature Communications, uses modem 
climate science and ancient texts to 
explore the impact of volcanic eruptions 
‘on the river Nile clams that famine 
and riots were caused by natural events 
that reduced the summer flooding 
‘needed for crop growth, 


ond 
nwritten 
Tost by the 
‘Museum 
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The historians’ view... 


Why separatism is 
turning up the heat 
on European states 


As the dust settles on Catalonia’s contested independence 
referendum, Dr Angel Smith offers a historical perspective on. 


the 


egionsrelationship with Madrid. T 


hen Professor Martin 


Conway considers why Spainis far from the only European 
country tobe convulsed bya separatist movement 
Interviews by Chris Bowlby. a BBC journalist specialising in history 


investing in project 
like high-speed rail, the 
g 1 government 
showed Madrid 

undue favouritism 
ANGELSMITH 


Upp cxsora between aCatalanserseof 
separate identity and central Spanish 
authority go back centuries. By the time of 
the Hispanic Habsburg empire, Catalonia 
had its own parliament in which the 
distinctive Catalan language was spoken, 
This changed in 1714 when, after besieging 
Barcelona, the new Bourbon monarch, 
Philip V, sweptaway the Cat 
and imposed an absolutist state on the 
French model 

Many Catalans were bitter at the loss of 
their’ liberties’ and at the military control to 
which they were subject, However, from the 
second half of the 18th century they became 
largely reconciled to the new order ~intlu. 
enced by Catalonia’s rapid economic 
development and the fact that Catalan 
manufacturers were able to penetrate Spain's 


ninstitutions 


domestic and colonial markets. Neverthe 
less, from the 1840s, there was growing 
friction between Catalan elites and the 
Spanish state, This focused on Catalan 
‘complaints that they were being margin- 
alised from political power, on disputes over 
‘economic policy and on the possible 
abolition of Catalan civil law (believed to be 
at the root of Catalan prosperity) 

A sense of econ 


ic superiority was 
Visible as Catalonia industrialised while the 
rest of Spain remained largely agrarian. Key 
lans’ identity was the idea that they 

thrifty and hardworking. However this 
sentiment did not produce a powerful 
separatist movement. When a Catalan 
regionalist-cum-nationalist movement 
‘emerged in the late 19th century, most 
demanded home rule within Spain. 

Catalans achieved just that in the 1930s 
under the Second Republic. This was swept 
away by the fiercely Spanish-nationalist 
Francoist dictatorship. Even then, a major 
separatist movement failed to emer 
Rather, Catalan nationalists worked with 
other sections of the opposition to push fora 
return to democracy. In Catalonia the 
demand for trade union rights, home rule 
and for the Catalan language to be made 
co-official went hand in hand. 

Following the fall of Francoism, the whole 
cf Spain was decentralised with the forma- 

‘autonomous communities’, each 


tion 
with their own parliament. Catalan 


= -"s e 


1, Protestors on the streets 
of Barcelona, with a huge 
Catalan flag, on 3 October 
2017. Catalans have 
‘agitated for greater 
‘autonomy for centuries 


nationalists now attempted to maximise the 
region's autonomy within the parameters of 
these new state structures. 

But, in the 2000+, there was a change of 
mood. Nationalists increasingly complained 
about the am y being trans. 
ferred from Cataloni rest of Spain. 
They also argued that, when investing in 
infrastructure projects such as high-speed 
rail, the national government showed 
Madrid undue favouritism. Tensions were 
ratcheted up further still in 2010 when 
Spain's Constitutional Court declared parts 
of aCatalan autonomy statute to be 
unconstitutional 


In response a new generation of more 
assertive Catalan nationalist leaders began 
to demand referendum on independence, 
In this respect, they have been influenced by 
the strategy pursued by the Scottish National 
Party (SNP). The big political difference is 
that the SNP was able 8 
with the British government to hold a 
referendum on Scottish independence. In 
contrast. Spain's governing Partido Popular 
People’s Party), which is deeply hostile to 
Catalan nationalism, has totally refused to 
contemplate any such 
referendum. This sat the 
root of the present day crisis. 


RTIN CONWAY 


Ustates appear strong, until they fail 
Atleast, that’s what the European 

20th century seems to teach us. The years 
since 1914 were simultaneously character 
ised by the ascendancy of imposing state 
structures, capable of waging total war and 
building extra-European empires, and by 
the equally remarkable collapse of states — 
the Habsburg empire, the Third Reich and 
the USSR, to name but afew — which have 
vanished from the map. The explanation is 
that states are both remarkably adaptable 
entities and always vulnerable to dissidence 
and obsolescence 

There have of course been periods of 
stability, of which the most dramatic was the 
Jong peace that followed the Second World 
War — what we now tend to refertoas the 
Cold War. The polarisation between east 


and west that followed 1945, and more 
especially the entrenchment of the quasi 
erial power of the USA and the USSR, 
froze European borders and state structures 
as part of alargerarmed truce. And the 
removal of those constraints after 1989 led 
rapidly to the establishment of new state 
structures ~and many new borders ~in 
formerly communist eastern Europe. On 
‘occasions, that change was peaceful and 
constitutional —as in Czechoslovakia ~ but 
also often violent and prolonged, asin the 
break-up of Yugoslavia 

Such instability was not limited to the 
cast. The demobilisation that followed the 
cend of the Cold War also undermined state 
structures in western Europe. Htaly, Belgium, 
now Spain and, it could be said, the UK are 
all examples of states that have struggled to 
restrain their fissiparous tendencies, Some of 
the reasons for this are historical. All the 
‘major states of Europe have contested 
heritages, which can be challenged in the 
‘name of self-determination. 

But even historian is obliged to accept 
that long-term explanations have limita 
tions. The 19th-century French philosopher 
Ernest Renan famously declared that a 
nation was.a daily referendum, but so too, in 
the 20th century, has been the legitimacy of 
state structures. States have often held many 
of the strongest weapons, but few have 
retained the ability durably to repress 
increasingly self-conscious, educated 


Philip V's troops storm Barcelona before 


imposing absolutist rule,in a 1722 depiction 


People in Prague celebrate the foundation 
of the Czech Republic on 1 January 1993, 
following the dissolution of Czechoslovakia 


and assertive populations, Inthe 2st 
‘century, that truth seems more evident than, 
ever, The constraints of legality and o 
tradition count for little when populations 
decide that their states are not serving 
their purposes, 

‘One consequence has been the recent rise 
‘of populist protest movements in France, 
Germany and the Netherlands, But another, 
as events in Catalonia demonstrate, has be 
the emergence of separatist movements who 
claim that a particular section of the 
population would be better offalone, 

None of this means that all European 
states are doomed to fail, But as we arrive 
at the centenary of the collapse of the 
Romanov, Habsburg and Ottoman empires, 
‘we shall have plenty of opportun 
appreciate the historical and contemporary 
truth that states have no pre-ordained rig] 
tocontinue to exist, 


Martin Conway is professor 
of contemporary Europear 
history at Ballot College, the 
University of Oxford 
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> The Origins of Catalan Nationalism, 
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OLD NEWS 
Owls of pain 


Ithough the first Harley Davidson 
rolled out of its workshop in 1903, 
wasn't until after the First World War 
that the motorcycle became universally 
popular. By the 1930s, more than 
‘80 different makes of motorbike were 
wvailable in Britain, from the recogni. 
sable’Triumph to the more obscure SOS. 

Motorcycle fever soon hit, as evi 
by TE Lawrence dying due toa mot 
cyele crash in 1935 and Joe Petral setting 
«anew land speed record in 1937, But the 
dangerous glamour of the motorbike 
may have been lost on Luton’s Me Lo 
Linnett, who suffered what he described 
asa “savage attack” on his bike, ne 
Grendon, Northamptonshire in 1931 
The perpetrator? That well-known terror 
‘of the British countryside ~an owl 
MrLinnett claimed the ov! flew into the 
machine and slashed at his face “with 
beak and claws" causing him to drive 
into the hedge. 

‘Almost blinded by the blood from his 
wounds, Mr innett threw himself face 
downwards on the grass, where he was 
found later in a semi-conscious condi- 
tion, He then stayed the night at a nearby 
cottage, and was taken to Luton by car, 
suffering from severe cuts on the head, 
face and hands, pethaps never to ride his 
motorcycle 


‘Nowe story sourced tran btishnewspaparar 
‘hive.couk and redkscovered by Fern Riddell 
Fer regulary appears on BEC Rado 8's 
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PAST NOTES 


As 2017's Nobel laureates prepare to receive their medals, 
Julian Humphrys offers a history of the famous awards 


Who was Nobel? 
Born in Stockholm, Sweden in 1833, 
Alfred Nobel was, ike his father, an 
engineer and inventor. He's best 
known for inventing dynamite, which 
fhe patented in 1867. When he died in| 
‘San Remo, taly in 1896, he'd 
acquired more than 360 patents. 


How did he set up the prizo? 
‘Nobel never married and in his willhe 
‘specified that the bulk of his fortune 
should be divided into five parts and 
‘be used to fund prizes in physics, 
chemistry, physiology or medicine, 
literature and peace for “those who, 
during the preceding year, shall have 
conferred the greatest benefit to 
mankind”. A sixth prize, for econom- 
ics, was established in his memory 
‘and has been awarded since 1969. 


Who decides the winners? 
| his wil, Nobel spectically desig- 
rated the institutions responsible for 
selecting the laureates prize winners}: 
the Royal Swedish Academy of 
‘Sclences selects the laureates in 
physics, chemistry and economics; 
the Kardlinska Institute awards the 
Nobel Prize in physiology or med- 
cine; the Swedish Academy chooses 
the Nobel Prize in literature; and a 
committee of five persons elected by 


Alfred Nobel, Swedish chemist and inventor of dynamite, pictured in €1885 


the Norwegian parliament awards 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 


‘Who was the first British winner? 
Iwas Ronald Ross (1857-1932), who 
received the Nobel Prize for Physiol 
‘ogy oF Medicine in 1902 for his work 
‘on the transmission of malaria. Ross, 
Who was born in Almora, India, was 
‘also the first laureate to be born 
‘outside Europe. 


Has anyone declined the prize? 
Two laureates have voluntarily 
‘declined. French existentialist author 
Jean-Paul Sartre turned down the 
1964 Hteratue prize, stating: “A writer 
must refuse to allow himself tobe 
transformed into an institution.” Le 
Duc Tho, who was jointly awarded the 
1973 peace prize with Henry 
Kissinger for negotiating the Vietnam 
armistice, also dectned as he thought 
that Kissinger had vilated the truce. 
Four Nobel laureates have been 
{orced to decine. Adolf Hitler 
{forbade three German laureates, 
Richard Kuhn, Adolf Butenandt and 
‘Gerhard Domagk, from accepting 
their prizes. Boris Pasternak, the 
1958 laureate i literature, initially 
accepted the award but he was 
then coerced into declining by the 
Soviet authorities. El 
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Early this year, friends from Delhi sent me 
‘anew book which has made quite astirin 
India— Am Era of Darkness The British 
Empire in India by the author and polit 
cian Shashi Tharoor. "Hope you like it!" Krishan wrote 
with a mischievous flourish. 

The book isa polemical history of British India— not 
the tale told in the pages of Charles Allen's lain Tiles from 
the Raj (though Allen's bookis still essential reading to 
understand the mentality ofthe imperialists). Tharoor 
sees the Raj asa massive system of extortion and. 
appropriation designed to extract India’s wealth and, 
because of the loss oflife through famine and violence, 
‘one of history's great crimes, Not surprisingly, the book 
hhas become a cause céebre in India, where anew 
generation has none of the affection towards Britain 
that is still found among many over-60s. 

When it was published this year in the UK (here called 
Inglorious Empire, there were some dissenters, but most 
thought it was about time, In the opulent surroundings of 
the Royal Over-Seas League, next to London's Green Park, 
Tharoor talked to a packed audience mainly of Indians 
and Britons of Indian descent ~and young ones at that 
laying into British complacency and historical amnesia, 
Most Brits, he observed froma recent Galhup pol, had 
never even heard of Robert Clive, the victor at Plassey in 

737 ~ the first step to empire. The British empire in India, 
he argued, was definitely nota Good Thing. Rapacious and 
‘cruel, deliberately bleeding India dry, it destroyed India's 
textile, shippingand steel industries and was responsible 
for millions of deaths through wars, famines and 
‘epidemics. Even the communal riots ofthe 20th century 
are laid at the door ofthe British policy of divide and rule, 

‘The end result was an impoverished subcontinent. 
Inthe heyday of the Mughal empire, India's share of the 
world’s GDP was 23 per cent. When the British left it was 
3.8 per cent. And the benefits? Niall Ferguson's bracing 
plea for imperialism, Empire (2003), gets it in the neck 
Forget aw, parliamentary democracy, railways, you name 
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Michae! Wood on... visions of empire 


“Our view of imperialism needs 
constant interrogation” 


it—all Tharooris prepared to leave us with i the English 
language, tea, cricket and PG Wodehouse! 

‘The audience in the cub lapped it up. came away 
feeling ~not for the first time that the 2014 victory of 
Narendra Modi’s Hindu nationalist BJP (though not 
Tharoor’s party) had finally drawn the line under the 
British Rai 

‘My own sympathies, as can be seen in our Story 
films (2007), are broadly with Tharoor’s argument, But 
history is a complicated business; there are alwaysmany 
narratives, and there is much to dispute in the detail,even 
ifone may agree with his general thesis. Before the British, 
afterall, there was no one India. In the north, Mughal rule 
impoverished the peasantryin the 17th centuryvand as 
‘Qing China declined and Europeand the USA rose the 
centre of gravity of the world’s economies shifted 
massively tothe disadvantage ofa disunited subcontinent, 


Bigger global forces were in play. But, nonetheless, such 
revisionist interpretations are vital, The imperialists no 


longer write the history. 
Isn'titall the more important, then, that the British 
‘empire should be taught in our schools? For good or ill, 
itisone ofthe great eventsin history;and it shaped u 
‘whatever our social or ethnic background. If the study of 
history encourages students to think, to develop critical 
judgment and cultivate sympathy towards other peoples 
and cultures, the empire could hardly be more stitable as 
aa subject of study. And isnt the fact that its interpretation 
isso problematical another plus for the thinking student? 
Our view of imperialism and colonialism needs constant 
interrogation, especially in an increasingly polarised work, 
The Opium Wars in China, the so-called Indian Mutiny’ 
~ these are huge events in our history, and in the current 
torrent of fake new it is incumbent on historians tote 
usthe truth about their impact and legacy. Sixty per cent 
‘of Britons still think the empire was a good thing, but 
tremendousevents like the Indian independence 
movement force us to see ourselves, and our own histories 
very diflererty, Atv that can only ever bea good thing. El 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


Take care with modern comparisons 


Inhisarticleon the Reformation 
(November), David Starkey made much 


Jon, ofthe comparison ofits violenceand 
1, destructiveness with theactions of Isis 

§ SEETER 2 in our own times. Anover-emphasis 

$ orrHe 3 

% MONTH 3 on similarities can, however, obscure 


1B 


£ important differences, The Reforma: 


certainly resulted in 


most 

regrettable wholesale destruction of the 
‘monasteries, but there is: 
of violence against the deprived monks, 
who were encouraged to apply their skills 
in other areas, 

In England, both Henry Vill and Mary 1 
«d responsible for executing 


nt evidence 


heretics’, but this was not a necessary 
component of the Reformation, as reference 
to other countries shows. In Scotland, the 
burning of Walter Mylne in 1558 was a rare 
example of the persecution of Protestants 
during the regency of Mary of Guise, which 
nevertheless was a key event leading to the 
end of French influence in Scotland and the 


Don'terase the past 
Thavean objection to raise against 

Michael Wood's position on historical 
statues, as expounded in his article in the 
November issue (Comment). The erasure 


of unpleasant aspects ofthe past in order 
to conform with the spirit of our own 
timesis the core 

towards, totalitarianism, Those who 
control the past have the potential to 
control the future. Commemorating. 
those who foug! 
social justice the preservation of the 
past. Removing those monuments 


anid the first step 


for civil liberties and 


dedicated to theit adver 
attempt at 
Let Rhodes, Cromwell and the 
Lionheart stand in full view of the public 
they stand in the dock of history's 
courtroom, present for the jury of the 
curiousand the engaged to deliver a 
verdict. Let the reactionary, white 
supremacist wingnuts keep theie statues 
‘of Robert E Lee —a ‘heritage’ and 
‘culture’ of slavery, bigotry and racial 
oppression only serves to emphasise the 
weaknessand stupidity behind their 
case, Besides, if we wished to fully 
expunge the taint of slavery, we would 


ultural revolution, 


have to remove statues of Washin 
and Jefferso 


establishment of the Reformation therein 
1560, The reformed church's emphasis on 
education at parish level could well be 
viewed as the genesis of a process leading 

to the Scottish Enlightenment, 

Comparing a great historical event like 
the Reformation with current events such as 
Brexit or the atrocities of Isis has a superfi- 
cial attractiveness and indeed relevance. 

The big task for the historian, however, must 
be to disentangle the local political details, 
suchas the act 

rulers, from the big sweep of events atten 
dan 

disruption like the Reformation. 
‘Norman McChesney, Kent 


(© We reward the Latter ofthe 
Month weiter with our History a 
Chole bookofthe month.” 

This tesue, i's Queen 

Victoria's Matchmaking by 
Deborah Cadbury. Read 
the review on page 67 


ns of particular bloodthirsty 


on a major social and economic 


Anintelligent, civ 
‘not remove its demons from public view: 


sed society does 


it does not consign its past to the 
oblivion of obscurity; it does not 
‘engender a future where the impulses 
puments being 
raised in the first place are repressed 
driven underground, and left to multiply 
until they strike back 
Talia Sear, Northamptonshire 


which led to such tm 


Memoriesof Attlee 
With reference to the letter suggesting 
that “the convinced socialist 

Clement Attlee hasa right 
regarded as one of our greatest 


be 


peacetime prime ministers 

Letters, November), may 
{as annonagenarian) make 
‘who first welcomed his 


government, but who 


Astatue of Confederate 
president Jefferson Davis 
at the University of Texas 
being movedin 2015, 


experienced its realities. He sincerely 
believed that government-owned 
industries were efficient 

the benefit of a country. This was be 


every socialist economy collapsed, or 
became moribund, to disprove the 
belief. He also believed in the beneficent 
powers of the trade unions which, 

he Marist beliefs of their 
to the virtual 
on of their industries. 


because of 
leaders, would lead 
destruct 
certainly owe a great deal to the 
National Health Service, pethaps one 


great achievement of Attlee’ govern: 
though I am notin a po 
judge ifit is based on the most efficient 


system. One thing Ido admire Attlee for 
alist views, 


‘dem 


Ishis belief, inspite of his s 


in our parliamentary system 


Donald Tomkinson, Crewe 


Marley vs The Bard 

Levi Roots’ comparison of Bob Marley's 
lifestyle with William Shakespeare's is 
bizarre (My History Hero, October 
Marley's “few children” were 13, from 
nine different mothers. Although 
Shakespeare's wife was with child when 
they married, and there were somne 
rumours of him having an affair at one 
point, he was generally a fairly conven: 
tional husband, father and grandfather. 
claim tha 
Marley isas influential a figure as 


IsLevi Roots trying 


Shakespeare? Surely not. A great singer 
songwriter certainly, but a poor lifestyle 
role model 

to separate the art from the artist. 
JimReddy. Northenden, 


a good example of nee 


Historical abuse in theatre 
The allegations against Harvey 
Weinstein should come as 10 
surprise to those interested in 
the history of the the 
Shakespeare's da 
actors were routinely 
abused by their masters 
and rich patrons. When 


ren 
boy 


women were allowed on the 
English stage in the 1660s, 
they wereat 

their turn, though the 
practice was excused on the 
grounds that most actresses were 


nce abused 


William Hogarth's The 
Beggar's Opers (1732) 
The sexual abuse of 
theatre performers 
dates back centuries, 
points outreader Nos! 
Thorpe-Tracey 


con sidered to be whores anyway. And 
Pepys and his wealthy friends would pay 
extra at performances to go backstage to 
watch the women change their costumes 
The ‘casting couch’ has been present 
both asa joke and reality throughout the 
history of performance. ( 
tothe 1960s 


1d 70s when full nudity 


was eventually allowed on stage 


very soon Actors’ Equity had to include 


a clause in standard contracts that, as 


‘nudity in performance was classed as 


‘costume’, performers (mostly women, 
of course) could not be required to strip 
off until the dress rehearsal. The real 
surprise is that it seems to be only now 
that rich old men in powerful positions 
are being publicly challenged over their 
oppressive behaviour. 


Noel Thorpe Tracey, Winchester 


Richard brought stability 
The article by Chris Skidmore (Did Fear 
Drive Richard to the Throne?, November) 
was very plausible, but seems to miss one 


aspect of what is now called realpolitik 
With the accession of Edward IV to 
the throne, asa strong king there must 
have been considerable relief that th 
§ long, drawn-out and expensive Wars of 
2 the Roses were finally over. Then, with 


ath 
nly two young, 


the sudden and unexpected early d 

of Edward IV, leaving 
probably been 

indoctrinated by the Woodvilles, there 


male heirs who ha 


was every likelihood of a resumption of 
the war, with this round being between 
Richard and the Woodvilles. Richard 

seems to have gradually woken up to 
this possibility 
that the only option left open to him 


ad eventually decided 


was to take the throne and forestall 


concerted Woodville action 

Whatever the tangled skein of details 
and political conniving that Richard 
had to resort ton trying to legalise his 
claim, his potential subjects may have 
tacitly accepted that a militarily 

was the 

best way to avoid further warfare 


James Wells MRINA, Essex 


experienced and vigorous kin, 
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@elairemarsh1990 Amelia Earhart's 


@ShahidMohmand79 Jackthe Ripper. 


SOCIAL MEDIA fe 


What you've been saying 
‘on Twitterand Facebook 


Following the newsthat 
forensicexaminations 
may end themystery 
of thefinal resting 
place of Highlands clan 
chief Simon Fraser, 
whichhistorical mys- 
tery would youlike 
toseereinvestigated 
andwhy? 


Elizabeth Ann Brough The princesin 
the Tower Withthe discovery and 
reburialof RichardilL this is theniext 
important part of the story.inmy 
opinion, The princesdeservearight 
andproperburial,justastheiruncle 
did. Afterall, ne ofthem was alsoa 
king of England -Edward V 


@Slovatt How RobertDudley's wife 
dled 


Julle McGuire Find the remainsot 
Alfred the Great 


Graham Wride1would ike toknow 
who, conclusively, wasthe 
executioner of Charles 


Erin Ferguson Jack the Ripper hasto 
be there, ques. Andthe princes in 
the Tower Itisabit sad that thereare 
some mysteries hatare justnot 
meanttobe solved, butat the same 
time, some mysteries deserve one last 
chance tobe solved, regardless 


disappearance? Suchagood role 
‘modelfor young gitislooking toenter 
typically male-dominated fields! 


@AileenF23 They need to 
relnvestigate the Salem Witch Trials, 
because therearetoo many theories 
surrounding itsoccurrence and not 

enough evidence 


@teacherspicel Lost colony of 
Roanoke. need to know what 
hhappenedto the colonists and ttle 
Virginia Darel 


Noteventhebestofdetectives could 
makeacatchot the shadowy figure 


Steve Fox Lord Lucan 


@alcibiadesisace Was Alexander the 
Greatinonhisdad'smurder? 


Diana Court! would ike tosee the 
skullofAnne Boleyn testored'sowe 
could finally see what shereally 
lookedike 


Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 SBN 
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Elizabeth Fs love rival 


COVER STORY 


Lettice Knollys 
was a favourite 
of Elizabeth I... 
Then she stole 
the queen's 
sweetheart 


Nicola Tallis tells the story 
ofaTudorlovetriangle >» 


Elizabeth Is loverival 


he atmosphere within 


the queen's apartments at 


the Palace of Whitehall 
was icily cold when, in 


late 1579, Lettice Knollys 


stood before Elizabeth L 
The queen raged at the 


woman in front of her in 
ened 


no uncertain terms, “As but one sun li 
the Earth, she would have but one queen 
in England,” Elizabeth seethed, before 


reputedly boxing Lettice’s ears and banishing 


her from court 
What could Lettice have possibly done to 
provoke such a voleanic reaction? She had 
entered into a secret marriage without the 
queen's consent — reason enough to provoke 
royal outrage, But what really fanned the 
flames of Elizabeth's fury was the identity 


of the groom: Lettice’s husband was none 


other than the queen’s favourite and one time 


suitor, Robert Dudley, It was a betrayal that 
Elizabeth would neve 


Scandalous gossip 
They say she isin love with Lord Robert 
and never lets him leave he.” So wrote the 


Spanish ambassador, the Count de Feria, two 


decades earlier in 1559, of the blossoming 
relationship between Elizabeth I and Robert 
Dudley. Nor was de Feria alone in his belief 
that matters were far from platonic between 


the queen and Dudley, and seandalous gossip 


about the pair began to circulate soon after 
Elizabeth's accession the previous year 


De Feria had heard that “Her Majesty visits 


‘him in his chamber day and night”. Dudley 


was already married to Amy Robsat, but this 


When Amy Robsart, Robert Dudley's: 
wife, died in 1560, many suspected that 
her husband was responsible 


st 


did nothing to quell the rumours, and when 
Amy died in mysterious circumstances (she 
was found dead at the bottom of a flight of 
stairs) in September 1560, it was whispered 
that Dudley had ordered her murder in onder 
to free himselfto marry the queen, 
Elizabeth had known Dudley since 
childhood, and from the beginning of her 
reign she showed him great favour. He was 
created her Master ofthe Horse, and in 1564 
she granted him the title of Earl of Leicester. 
Their behaviour raised eyebrows, and altho 
Elizabeth would later swear that nothing 
improper had ever passed between them, one 


thing iscertain: Dudley was more than her 


favourite, and her relationship with him was 
portant of her life 

Handsome, clever and ambitious, it was 
little wonder that Dudley caught the queen's 
eye, She herself was a tal, slim and fiercely 
intelligent woman ~ one described by the 
Venetian ambassador as “comely rather 
than handsome 

When she ascended the throne, Elizabeth 
scarred by her mother, Anne Bole 
fate publicly declared her intention to 
remain unmarried and a virgin. This was of 
little matter to the queen's adh 


sooner had she taken her seat on the throne 


arguably the mosti 


than the pressure on her began to mount: few 
people really believed that Elizabeth intended 
to remain single, and it was expected that she 


would marry in order to produce an heir. 


‘Various European princes began to press. 
their suit, but not all of those who proposed 
marriage were of royal blood. Following the 


Robert Dudley and Elizabeth | enjoy one another's company at Kenilworth Castle, as 
depicted in a 17th-century painting. Their friendshi 


set tongues wagging across Europe 


death of his wife, Robert Dudley was a free 
agent. And 
Amy Robsart’s death had died down, he began 


nce the scandal sun 


to present himself asa serious contender for 


Elizabeth’s hand in marriage 
Dudley had already won Elizabeth's heart, 
was not her sole 
eilinary 
gland. Dudley would 


but romantic attachme 
on. She wi 
woman but Que 


spend more than a decade attempt 


conside after al, 


persuade her to become his wife. At times 
Elizabeth seemed t 


tormenting him as 


ne persistently refused to 


ce him a definitive answer. This was su 


source of frustration to Dudley that, in 1565, 


he resorted to her jealousy in order 


toting her into a decis 


‘The queenseesred 
Described as “one e 
ladies of the court”, Lettice Knollys wasa 


kinswoman of the queen, to whom she had 
1 “darling” in her youth. Though 10 


years younger than Elizabeth, the physical 


beer 


similarities between the two women we 
striking - notably their flame red h. 

Lettice’s grandmother had been the queen's 
aunt, Mary Boleyn, and her mother was a 
close companion of Elizabeth, Lettice herself 
had briefly served in the queen's household, 


and was referred to as one of her favourites. It 
was probably in 1561 that she married Walter 
Devereux, Viscount Hereford and left the 
ychind for leafy Staffordshire 

In the summer of 1565, Lettice was back 
She was pregnant with her third child, and 
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The countess, the c 


WHEN WAS SHE BORN? 


HOW DID SHE RISE TO PROMINENCE? 


WHO WERE HER LOVE INTERESTS? 


1D SHE HAVE ANY CHILDREN? 


WHEN DID SHE DIE? 


had travelled to London to attend her 
brother's wedding, Elizabeth treated Lettice 
generously, but that summer the queen's 
feclings for her kinswoman were put to the 
test. It was reported that Robert Dudley 


Earl of Leicester, “showed atte 


to Letticeat the wedding celebrations —a 
very deliberate decision on Dudley's behalf 
Flirting with Lettice would, he hoped, 
produce more than dithering indecision 
from the queen in response to his suit for 
herhand. 

achieved no such thing. All Dudley 
succeeded in doing was throwing Elizabeth 

She admonished 

him, we're told, for “his flirting with the 
viscountess in very bitter words 

As the 1560s gave way to the 1570s, the 
queen remained unmarried —and, to 
many of her courtiers, it was becoming 
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WHEN WAS HE BORN? 


HOW DID HE RISE TO PROMINENCE? 


WHO WERE HIS LOVE INTERESTS? 


WHEN DID HE DIE? 


increasingly apparent that this would 
se, She appeared to take the 
ge offers of several of her European 


remain the 
suitors seriously, before inevitably getting 
cold feet, and the prospect of her accepting 
Dudley's overtures grew more remote with 


every passing year 


Dudley attempted 
to provoke the 
queen’s jealousy 
by showering 
Lettice Knollys 
with attention 


ourtier and the queen 


andalised the Tudor court 


WHEN WAS SHE BORN? 


HOW DID SHE RISE TO PROMINENCE? 


WHO WERE HER LOVE INTERESTS? 


WHEN DID SHE DIE? 


The realisation that the queen would not 
major blow to her old 
sweetheart, He had made enormous person: 


wed him cameas 


sacrifices to retain her favour, and later 


claimed that, since the death of his first wife, 
hhe*had for a good season forborne marriage 
in respect of her Majesty's displeasure”, In the 
1570s he had however become embroiled in 
anafiair with Lady Douglas Sheffield - one of 
the queen's ladies ~ resulting in the birth of 
son, Robin Sheffield 

Lettice Knollys lifehad also reached a 
crossroads, For several years of the 1570s, her 
husband, Walter Devereux, now Earl of Essex, 
hhad been engaged ina protracted military 
campaign to colonise Ulster. The enterprise 


wasa disaster, and had attracted a storm 
of condemnation back in England. One of 
Devereux’s fiercest critics was Robert Dudley 
—and so, when Devereux died of dysentery 


Elizabeth Is loverival 
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Robert Dudley and Lettice Knollys! 


rT 
CM 
SE ie 


f 


‘side by side in St Mary's Church, Warwick. Lettice 


was with her husband when he died in 1588, and would outtive him by 46 years 


in Dublin in September 1576, whispers soon 
spread that he 
ordets. The ru 
light of consequ 
that such gossip was circulating. 
In the summer of 1577, the widowed 
Countess of Essex spent time hunting on 
Dudley's Warwickshire estate, Kenilworth 
Castle, It may have been here that the seeds 
of aromance were sown, for that year the 
couple's relationship became more 
platonic. Whatever the circumst 
love affair quickly became ser 
rewlved to marry. But there was one major 
obstacle: the queen 


1ad been poisoned on Dudley's 


yours were baseless but, in 


events, itis unsurprising 


Though Elizabeth would not marry 
Dudley, she was still fiercely jealous of the 
attention her favourite showed to other 
women, and was determined to keep him to 
herself. But Lettice and Dudley were in ove 
and he could sacrifice his personal happiness 
‘no longer, “For the bette 
conscience” he was determined t 
with the right honourable Countess 


ieting of his own 


Essex. 


intotrouble 

Lettice and Dudley were fully aware that by 
entering a marriage they risked losing the 
queen's favour permanently. Yet so strong, 
were thet felings for one another, it wasa 
risk they were both prepared to take. Early in 
the morning 
secretly married in front of ust ahandéul of 
witnesses at Wanstead, Dudley’ Essex home. 

The couple's nuptials did not remain 
sectet for ng, Within a matter of weeks, 
word had started to spre 
remained: how would the queen react? It 
was the summer of 1579 when Elizabeth was 


21 September 1578, they were 


Just one question 


Dudley was forced 
to retire from court 
in disgrace, leaving 
his new wife to bear 
the brunt of the 
queen's fury 


ow of Dudley's betra 
engaged in negotiations f 


dealt the crushing bl 
She herself was eng 
‘a potential marriage with the Duc d’Anjou, 
but that did not make the news any easier to 
swallow, So incandescent with rage was she 
that her initial reaction was to send Dudley 
to the Tower ~a punishment he was spared 
thanks to the intercession of the Earl of 
Sussex. Nevertheless, he retired from court 


in disgrace, leaving his new wife to bear the 
brunt ofthe queen's fury, 
Lettice was proud of her marriage~made 


for love —and even Eli 


prevent her from pretendin 
‘was spirited woman and, according to one 
hostile source, rather than meekly regretting 
her conduct, she now “demeaned herself like 
‘apeincess”. Even when the queen confronted 
her during the latter half of 1579 and banished 
her from court, Lettice showed no remorse, 


o we're told, “as proud as ever 


anger, the queen could not 


Lettice enjoyed no such forgiveness. After 


Elizabeth, shown in the 1580s. The queen 
‘s00n forgave Robert Dudley for his second 
marriage, and was bereft when he died 


ad little 
ice but to retireto the country,and would 
‘estranged from both queen and court 
‘until Elizabeth’s death in 1603, Not even the 
Joss of Lettice’s three-year-old son by Dudley 
‘the Noble Imp, in 1584 could soften the 
queen's heart 


being confronted by Elizabeth, she h 


Loverstotheend 
‘On 4 September 1588, Lettice was by her 
hhusband’s side when he 

in Oxfordshire, Eli 


dat Corabury 
th was 
devastated, fully believing th 
wasall her own. It wasn't until Christmas 
Day 1634, aged 9, that Lettice followed her 
husband to the grave She was laid to rest 
beside Dudleyin t Mary Church, Warwick, 
where their double tomb sil survives 
Even in death, Lettice’s tumultuous 
relationship with Elizabeth was not forgotten, 
Anepitaph, thought to have been composed 
byher granddaughter’ husband, summarises 
nfor her disgrace: "She [Lettie 
was content to quit her (Elizabeth fa 
her favourite [Leicester 
Love had wom the day for Lettie Knollys, 
though not for Elizabeth. E 


he loss 


the reas 


ur for 
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ory Weekend event at York. 
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WWI eyewitness accounts 
OUR FIRST WORLD WAR 


Surviving 
the cold 


In part 43 of his personal testimony series, 
Peter Hart reaches December 1917. While 
soldiers endured grim conditions in 
freezing dugouts, the crew of an airship 
was lucky tosurvive a disastrous final 
voyage. Peter is tracing the experiences of 
20 people who lived through the First 
World War - via interviews, letters and 


diary entries - as its centenary progresses 
ILLUSTRATIONSBY JAMES ALBON 


cooker. We used that water from 
melted snow to wash inand to 
fill our hot water bottles. They 
‘were the only comfort we had. 
No heating, no, no! There were 
stoves, but [never saw them 
alight. One girl used to walk 
inher sleep: one gil snored 
Dolly Shepherd another one spoke in her sleep. 
a — we used to take it in turnsto 
When war broke out, the then goad shake them. 


27-year-old Elzabeth ‘Doly’ There were no breakfasts until 
‘Shepherd, from Potters Barin —_eight oclock. Well, we were offby 
Hertfordshire, was a recently just after six, so we were too early 


‘retired professional parachutist. for breakfast and too late for 
supper. We had ahut for ourselves 
at the garage —just for the girl 
Women's Army Ausihary  drivers—and we had alittle stove 
Corps basedatCalais Even there where we used to make a 
behind the }, conditions ‘cup of tea. But if byany chance 
of service were harsh in the we were home at lunch time 
deepest months of winter. (which was not often), we gavea 
franca week othe sergeants 
Eightofuslived ina 
eae vledcat Messand theylet us havea meal 


ie eeides bssinsin- THETE The female drivers seemed to 
breeches: heen Jeaptal be nobody's children. But two 
hadastandpipe outside where we of the women serving in the 
used to got get water. When it eanteen took pity on them 
froze we used to collect the snow and gave them a bottle of 
and melt it over a Tommy's vedictine liqueur. 


In ate 1917, Dolly Shepherd 
was a driver mechanic with 


66a 
with Benedictine and 
drank ital. You can imagine the 
state we were in! Well, there came 
the usual air raid and I went out 
and sat ona little white stone in 
the compound. Every ime they 
came to get me another bomb 
‘would come down, so they left 
‘me! There were 25 men killed in 
the next compound. Weall woke 
up inthe miorning in the sickbay. 
‘Then we were givena court 
‘martial because we were unfit to 
perform duty when called upon. 

The colonel, happened to be 
diving the day before. He said 
“What have you got to say for 
yourself?” Weal said the same 
thing: “Ifit happened tomorrow 
we should do exactly the same, 
because we'e tired out!” He said: 
“Well, what days do you have 
off?" said “We haven't hada 
day off 


‘They were confined to 
barracks for aweek, but were 
also given a half day off every 
week in future, which made 

all the difference. 


Joe was bom in Alnwick, 
Northumberland in 1899. 
Joining up underage, he 
trained with the 21st 
(Provisional) Northumberland 
Fusiliers based at Blyth and 
Longbenton in 1915-16. 


Private Pickard was serving with 
the 1/Sth Bn Northumberland 
Fusiliers inthe Ypres area. A 
battltield in winter is a terrible 
place, where the freezing men 
are surrounded by reminders 
of the recent fighting. 

There were burial 

parties, but often enough 
the bodies were just put into 
shell holes. A flow was 
generally buried where he fll 
Twas coming along this trench 


|W, o8 NSA ON TRO/PICTURE CONSULTANT EVERETT SHARP 


z+ “Gor mechanics at 
work on sear engine. 

Even behindtthe lines 

jons were tough 


“Mr Rat came out 
ofa hole andI 
thought: Tm not 
sleeping with that 
coming out of the 
bed every night!” 
and, God, I was blinded by the 
smell. You'venever smelt adead 


body, have you! Itturns sweet, 
sickly, worse than incense, 


Many soldiers suspected that 
rats fed on the bodies. 

I didnt like rats. Iwas in 

small dugout. [was just 

sittingon the blankets and Mr 
Rat comes out of ahole. He had 
look round and went up the 
<dugout steps. He came back 
again and went back down his 
hole. I thought: “I'm not sleeping 
with that coming out of the bed 
every night!” So I waited, put 
a sandbag on him, fixed my 
bayonet and, ‘Boosh! Inailed 
him to the floor. 


Victor Goddard 


Vietor was bom in 1897, After 
attending Dartmouth College 
38 a cadet, he served as a 
midshipman on HMS Britannia 
from 1914 to 1915. Following 
balloon training, he was posted 
‘onto airships with the Royal 
‘Naval Air Service in June 1915. 


‘Sub Lioutenant Victor 
Goddard was made first 
officer of North Sea Airship 5 
(N.S.5) and they were to fly 
from Howden to the East 
Fortune Royal Naval Air 
Service station near North 
Berwick to commence 
operational duties. Weather 
forecasts were not entirely 
jable at this time and 
although a depression had 
been identified over the North 
Sea it was not seen as.a 
‘threat when they took off 

on 12 December. What hadn't 
been foreseen was a deep 
secondary depression 
passing over East Fortune. 


We began to confront 
headwinds soon after 
wehad taken off, These became 
stronger and steeper. the clouds 
came lower. We were in pretty 
heavy rain, and from the time 
‘we crossed the [Scottish] border 
tothe northof Newcastle~ in 
adverse conditions, We might 
hhaveturned tail and gone back 
to Howden, but we thought we'd 
get there allright. We were 
‘optimistic, and were making 
Ireadway. What we weren't aware 
‘of was that there was increasing 
overheating in the engines, and 
the water was being boiled away. 
Over the last stretch, when we 
were going from the region of 
Dunbar to East Fortune, we 
happened to be goingalonga 
road at about 60 feet up — quite 
low down, to get the minimum 
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wind we could —and we were 
‘overtaken by aponyand trap, 


n we got within about 
half a mile of the boundary of 
East Fortune, we could see the 
Janding party in the dusk, 
waiting for us. Our engines had 
been going at full speed for 
about an hour and ahalf, and 

at that point, when we were just 
about to cross the boundary, ane 
engine stopped, and we began to 
{goastern, A moment or two later 
the other engine stopped. We 
became free balloon, and were 
rapidly drifting backwards in a 
south-casterly direction, We 
«crossed over St Abb’s Head and 
were soon ouit to sea. 

‘One had to conserve one’s gas 
and not use water ballast unless 
you simply had to, Well, we did 
have toin the end, because we 
actually hit the seal We got one 
‘engine started, then the other. 
By that time, the speed of the 
wind had abated alittle, and 
we erept back towards the coast 
You could see the breakers, but 
not really theland, You can 
imagine that we were relieved on 
‘board to see those craggy cliffs 
of St Abb’s Head and to feel sure 
that we had land underneath us 


Goddard had seen an airfield 
under construction by a large 
party of German prisoners of 
‘near Haddington. They 
ided to land there, hoping 
to use the PoWs and guards 
landing party. There had 
‘been no response to their 
‘SOS signals, but as they 
‘were fast running out of 
{uel, they decided to risk 
landing anyway. 


told the 


The intact N.S.5 
airship, before 

itsill-fated 
voyage from 
Howden 
toEast 
Fortune 


Wedropped our 
trail-rope and dropped 
the grapnel down it, hoping that 
itwould catch in something, 
Then, with the engines still 
running, lowered ourselves 
towards the ground, although 
we couldn't see it. Allofa 
sudden, there was an upheaval 
in the ear; we had landed in the 
middle of the only trees lefton 
the airfield: wo big oaks, which 
hadn't yet been felled. These 
penetrated the car and the 
‘envelope. We pulled the ripeord 
and stopped the engines, 
Mercifully, nothing caught fire, 
‘but we were ina dark tent with a 
large smell of gas and smothered 
bby ourown envelope, The car 
wasatan angle of about 43 
degrees, and everybody in abit 
ofa mess, but we managed to 
‘clamber out on to dry land, 


Dawn revealed a sad scene of 
the airship envelope draped 
‘over the concealed trees. The 
N.S.5 never flew again. [I 


Peter Harts the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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When llied forces captured Jerusalem 
100 years ago this month, British leaders hailed 
a bright new dawn for the Holy Land. But, writes 
David Reynolds, by making conflicting promises 
» Giland toboth Jews and Arabs, they createda 

1 puiplomatic knot that has yet tobe unta = 


Adreamcome true? 


General Edmund Alleiby walks into 
Jerusalem on 1 December 1917 


was greeted with joy Back in London 


Ot OMe 


“The battle for the Holy Land 


Hussein bievAl, the Sharif 

of Mecca, sought Britain's 

concrete support f6ran. 

Arab federation But Inetaai 
-elved nebulous promism 


18-Picot agreement of 1916, by which the French 
A, and the British Area B. Palestine would become 
‘an “international condominium’, shaded (bottom left) in brown 


thrills with sacred 
emories.” What he called “the most famous 


and the Mount of Olives 


war, the British gov 
campaigns ~ pushis 


mnment focused on two 
m Basra 


north-west fr 


‘The imperial Camel Corps 


he envisaged the Palestine campaign as 
‘away to break the military deadlock and 


city in the world, after centut towards Baghdad, to protect its ol interests in ‘ Outside Beersheba, boost morale, Secking a commander of a 
vain struggle” had now “fallen into the h the Persian Gulf, and also north-east from the = ‘November 1917. Britain's “dashing ype’ he chose Allenby in June 1917, 
of the British Army, never to be restored great British possession of Egypt into Gaza - Seizure of exotionameswith = told him to ask for such reinforcements as 
the British At tobe restored great British p Egypt 2 7 elzure of exoticnames with told himto ask for such reink r 


those who so successfully held it against the 
embattled hosts of Christendom’ 
Grandiloquent words. The problem was 
that the British government had alr 
itselfin knots about what to do with 
Jerusalem 
In 2017,a century after the Great War, that 
tangle has still not be 


Sickman of Europe 
Intheir heyday, the Ottomans had shaped the 
destiny of south-eastern Europe, in 1683 even 
besieging Vienna, By 1914, however, their 
empire was a shaclow ofits former self the 
so-called ‘sick man of Europe’ — now stripped 
of its territories in the Balkans and north 
‘Africa by nationalist uprisings and European 
rivals, Aligning itself with Germany seemed 
thebest 
‘most threatening of those foes. In November 
1914, alignment turned into alliance, as the 
Ottomans slid chaotically nto war 
Russa, Britain and France 

For these three Entente allies, though 
primarily focused on the conflict in Europe 
‘war against Turkey opened up the prospect of 
vast gains in the Levant and the Middle Eas. 
The Ottoman army, however, put up tougher 
resistance than expected. In late 1914 it 


resolved. 


to fend off tsarist Russia, the 


and up the Mediterranean coast to help create 
‘a bulwark to protect the Suez Canal. Strategies 
for defending the British empire now 
morphed into policies for imperial expansion. 

Policies — or fantasies? What is striking 
about British diplomacy in the near east in the 
First World War ists lack of realism and. 
‘coherence. The knot they wove for themselves, 
was composed of several strands. 

‘One strand, from the autumn of 1915, 
‘was what became known as the Huss 
McMahon correspondence, pr 
Britain's desire to draw the Ai 
nst their Ottoman masters. Hussein was 
the Sharif of Mecca— titular guardian of 
Islam's holy places ~ while Sir Henry 
McMahon was the British High 


about British 
diplomacy in the 
near eastin the 
First World Waris 


his 


‘Commissioner in Egypt. In return: 


Hussein wan 
endorsement of a postwar Ara 
stretching not just across the Aral 
peninsula but also embracing Syria, Iraq and 
Palestine. MeMahe 


mili 


y suppo 


’sattempts to clarify 
what the British would accept were deliber: 

ily vague ~ and even more so when 
translated into Arabic, in which he had no 
familiarity (not, of course, ideal for Britain’s 
top man in Cairo). 


Friends andenemies 

A second strand was the Sykes-Picot 
agreement, drawn up inan effort to square 
Britain's territorial ambitions with those of 
France. Although the two powers were now 
allies against Germany, elsewhere they 
remained rivals for empire. Frangois Georges 
Picot wasa wily French diplomat, while Sir 
Mark Sykes was the British cabinet’s Middle 
Eastern expert. The word ‘expert’ is, perhaps, 
abit generous. Sykes was an ambitious, 
h-talking Tory MP who had writt 
amusing book about his travels around the 


Closeted ina 
on 3 February 1916, Sykes and Picot drew 
lines in the sand 
across large map —to divide up the spoils of 
the Ottoman empire. Area A, north of aline 
ing roughly from Acre to Kirkuk, would 
be French, while Area B, to the south, would 
be British, Within the central part of Areas A 
and B, the Arabs would be allowed their 
Kingdom, but under the oversight of France 
in the north and Britain in the south. Since 
both governments coveted Palestine, which 
included sites holy to Muslims, Christians 
and Jews, Sykes and Picot coloured that 
brown, to signify some kind of 
international condominium. 
Within weeks, the Sykes-Picot 
plan had received official 
approval in both capitals 
The Arabs were not informed. 
On reflection, the British 
were unhappy about what this 
meant for Palestine, seen now 


1 in the Foreign Office, 


<a 


as.an important buffer zone to protect Egypt. 
And that's where the third strand, the 
Zionists, came in, They were led by the future 
first president of Israel, Chaim Weizmann, 
who, with his charisma and fierce intellect, 
had won the support of senior government 
figures. His leading backer was AJ Balfour, 

who admired the 
\denergy but saw 


the former prime minist 
Jews for their intellect 
them asan alien presence in Christian 
Britain. Helping the Jews to return to Zion 
would, he believed, “restore them to their 
dignity” so that “their intllig 
will cease to be merely acquisitive and will 
become creative”. 

Balfour's strange mix of sympathy and 
prejudice was not by itsdf decisive. The 
declaration that would bear his nameand 
add further to the British tangle was a 
response to the exigencies of war in 1917. 


Military deadlock 

Lloyd George had become prime 
minister in December 1916. 
Disenchanted by the “mud: 


seemed necessary and stated that thee 
expected Jerusalem “before Christmas 

Allenby managed to deliver, unlike 
Pushing north from Sinai in late October, he 
drove his men hard despite the heat 

exploiting every opening as the Turks began 
toretreat. The fall of Beersheba, Gaza, 
Hebron and, finally, Jerusalem came atthe 
same time as the name of Passchendaele, a 
little village east of Ypres in Belgium, was 
boeing etched in British cultural memory as 
the ultimatesymbol ofthe First World War's 
mud-and:-blood futility 

With Allenby’s dramatic victories, the 
cabinet ungently debated whether to issuea 
declaration of British support fora Jewish 
‘homeland’ in Palestine, Fest, this would give 
some apparent moral sanction to Britain’s 
territorial daimsin the struggle for empire in 
the post-Ottoman near east. The British 
would govern Palestine not for their own 
benefit but to provide a protectorate that 
allowed the Chosen People to return tothe 
Promised Land. 

Second, given London's belief in the 
potency of worldwide Jewry, it was hoped that 
British endorsement of Zionism would 
strengthen support for the warin Russia and 
America. After the overthrow of turism in 


inet 


id dust 


j ‘ 
<d the Suez Canal, Britain's imperial prewar Ottoman empire and then useditto  $ 3 AJ Baltour gave his crawling strategy” on the February 1917, Russia's new provisional 
ancy tlt andin he sping 915 itslackofrealism atchimelf withthe Asquith gvern- 3 5 ee westenfrontiutunabiew gerne wanstuging okey | 
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The battle for the Holy Land 
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Holy wars: how diplomacy unravelled post-1917 


om ‘The British goverment 
publishes the Balfour 
Declaration Geft) 
promising to promote 
“theestablishment in 
Palestine of anational 


Jewish people’. 


‘The SanRemo conference assigns Britaina 
“Mandate or Palestine’ under article 22 of 
the League of Nations Covenant and instructs 
Britainto implement within the mandate the 
full terms of the Balfour Declaration. 


‘The Arab Revolt in Palestine. Strikes 
and then uprising against British rule. 
Brutally suppressedby the British Army 


Loaders of the Arab Revolt at thelr secret 
stronghold In September 193 


Zionist groups eject a British proposal 
foran independent Palestine state 
within10 years, with government shared 
between Jewsand Arabs. Zionist 
militants attack Arab and British property. 


Despite the Nazi Holocaust and the build-up 
of Jewish refugees in Europe, Britain tries to 
enforce its 1939 restrictions on Jewish 
migration into Palestine, provoking an 
international outcry. 


‘The UN General Assembly approves(33to13) 
partition plan for Palestine, with separate 
Jewishand Arab states The USA and USSR 
approve the proposal, while the Arabs rejectit. 
‘The British abstain, and refuse to implement 
the plan, deeming itunworkable, 


November 1917 
30 October 1918 


April 1920 


March 1921 


1936-39 


7 July 1937 


18 February 1947 


‘The Ottoman empire capitulates. The 
region knownas’Occupied Enemy 
‘Territory South from the Sinai border of 
Egyptnorth into Palestine and Lebanon is 
placed under British military rule prior to 
the subsequent peace conference. 


‘The Cairo conference The British agree 
tooffer TransJordan and Iraq totwosons 
of Sharif Hussein as partial fulfilment of 
the spirit of promises made in the 
Husseimr McMahon correspondence. 


‘The Jewish population of Palestine grows 
from 175000 (17 per cent of the population) 
10 385,000 (28 per cent), largely as.a 
consequence of Nazi racism in Germany 


Following increasing violence by Zionist 
resistance groups Clement Attiee’s Labour 
government announces that Britain will 
withdraw from Palestine in 1948. 


Britain formally terminates its 
mandatein Palestine The previous 
day, Jewish settlers had pro- 
claimed the State of Israel, where- 
upon troops from neighbouring Arab 
countries attacked the new state. 


BBC story Magazine 


mobilisation had been slo 
both of these allies, itwas hoped, pro-Zionist 


Jews could galvanise public opinion. 


The proposed declaration was dictated by 
the imperatives of power and propaganda. 


Genuine sympathy for Zionism though 


fent in some policymakers, not least 


Balfour 
Between July and October 1917, the text went 


through several versions, as the original 


Zionist formulation was watered down from 
stark statement ~ "His Majesty’s government 
accepts the principle that Palestine should be 


reconstituted as the national home of the 


Jewish people” —into a vaguer affirmation 
that the government “view with favour the 


establishment in Palestine of a national home 


British plans unravel 


Crucial qualifications were also introduced 
a former Viceroy of India, 
ftily reminded collea 


Arab 


not empty terrain but 


places of Jerusalem were venerated by 


Christians and Muslims as well as 
A clause was duly added that “nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and 


n-lewish 


‘ommmunities in P. 


n was pushed 


The revised declarat 
through cabinet on 31 October, the 
» Allenby’s troops. On 


vember, Balfour conveyed is terms in a 


Beersheba fell 


1 Lord Rothschild, a eading London 
Zionist, which was then published in 


betwo 


on 9 November. This 


ays.after the Bo 


hheviks seized power 
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in Russia. And that's when Britain's secret 


diplomacy in the near east begs 
The Bolsheviks immed 
Allies! “Secret Treatie 


unravel. 
ely published the 
found in the tsarist 


archives. And so, at the end of 
Manchester ¢ 


sof the details of the Sykes-Picot 


rember, the 


agreement, These stood in tension, to put it 
politely, with the Hussein-MeMahon 


spondence. Then on 15 December. 
Lenin, the Bolshevik leader, secured an 
armistice from the Germans and began 
formal negotiations, This undercut the main 
propaganda point of the Balfour Declaration, 


The cabinet itself was also breaching the 


spirit of the declaration. During that autumn, 
British emissaries held secret talks in Greece 
and Switzerland with dissident Turks about a 
possible armistice. In mid-November, a 


Weizmann and the Zionists celebrated their 


ating position. Itwas agreed that not 
only would the Turks retain their Anatolian 
heartland but they would also be allowed to 


keep titular control over their possessions in 


the near east, including Palestine, Curzon 


J) was one of the principal 
Bitators for the creation of 
a Jewish homeland 


wrote anincredulous memo: “Almost in the 
same week that we have pledged ourselves, if 


successful, to secure Palestine as a national 


home for the Jewish people, are we to 
contemplate leaving the Turkish flag flying 
over Jerusalem?” In fact, this secret policy 
toward the Ottomans was driven through 
cabinet by Lord Milner, the man who had 
also drafted the final text of the Balfour 
Declaration, Luckily, pethaps, for the British, 
the Ottoman peace talks petered out in the 
spring of 1918, 


Nodsand winks 

And so, by the time Allenby entered 
Jerusalemin studiously humble triumph, the 
British had already given a range of incompat 
ible pledges and agreements, nods and winks, 
tothe Arabs, the French, the Jewsand the 
Turks, Some of the incompatibilties te 
mained hidden from public gaze; others were 
‘quickly and em| 

Bolsheviks. It would take years to make some 


rrassingly exposed by the 


sense of the mess 
In the end the Turks lost their empire, the 
Arabs were fobbed off and the French were 


propitiated in amodified carve-up of the 
Levant, while Britain got Palestine but in the 
form of a Mandate’ fro 
(of Nations and with a commitment to prepare 
the territory and its fractious inhabitants for 
'self-government”, For nearly 30 years, His 


1 the postwar League 


Majesty's Government tried to square the 
circle of Palestine’ two sels ~ Jews and 
Arabs withina vulnerable strip of land 
litte larger in area than Wales or New fers 
Eventually Britain chrew inthe towel in 1948 
and left the contending parties to ight tout 
In October 1917,Curaon hadl warned the 
British cabinet that by committing toa 
Jewish homeland in Palestine they could 
be “raising false expectations which could 
neverbe realised”. Acentury later, his words 
seem tragically prophetic, Hd 
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BLACK FACES OF 
TUDOR ENGLAND 


From the court musician who persuaded Henry VIII to 
give hima handsome pay rise, to the family man who 
profited from high society's passion for silk stockings, 
Miranda Kaufmann profiles six Africans who called 
England homein the 16th and 17th centuries 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROSE WILKINSON 


Black Tudors 


The prosperous 
silk weaver 


Reasonable Blackman made a g00d 
living from a booming new industry 


36 


Henry VIII's 
“black trumpet” 


The Tudor king lavished gifts on his 
long-serving musician John Blanke 


The landowner’s 


enforcer 


Edward Swarthye’s role in a vicious 
family feud landed him in court 


Reasonable Blackman wasa silk 
weaver based, by the end of the 
1570s in Elizabethan Southwark 
He had probably arrived in 
London from Antwerp in the 
Netherlands, which had a size 
African population and wasa 
known centre for cloth manufac 
ture. Around 30,000 refugees fled 
to England fr 
Netherlands between 1550 and 
1585, as war raged between Dutch 
rebels and Spanish forces 
occupying their country. 
Blackman had a family of at 
least three chikdren, named 
Edward, Edmund and Jane, and 


asnone of them were recorded as 


prices), The silk industry was new 
to England and its products were 
the height of fashion, Once 
Queen Elizabeth I received her 
pair of silk stockings in the 
ly 1560s, she concluded: “I Hike 
silk stockings well; they are 
pleasant, fine and delicate, 
Henceforth I shall wear no more 
cloth stockings.” The queen's 
courtiers followed suit, and such 


was the demand that imports of 
raw silk increased five-fold 
between 1560 and 1593. 
Tragedy struck the Bl 
family in October 15 


kman 
hen his 


daughter, Jane, and one of his 
sons, Edmund, died of the plague 


Aservant who 
switched faiths 


H 
The popular perception that short-lived son to Henry VII $ bastards in the parish register, we that struck London that year. sone. ast 
peoleetAtcm ccginfint and Catlcrineof Aragon 1n1596,aMackman ale EdwardSwanhye whipped bimceic — Naskgron bine bth Bi ele ile poe 
arrived in England aboard the Blanke also performed at John Guye, the future first governor of Newfoundland. 3 their mother, about whom we of Blackman after the death of 60 Africans who were baptised 
Empire Windrush in 1948s Henry Vitis funeral and They were both servants in the Gloucestershire 3 sadly know nothing, Aswith John his children, but there isa in Tudor England 

misplaced — byat least 400 years. Henry VIII's coronation (both household of Sir Edward Wynter: Guye managed the 2 Blanke’s wife, however, she was tantalising record that suggests : 

Scoresofblack menand women 1509), plying his trade at the iron works, while Swarthye was the porter. This was Fy probably an Englishwoman. his son Edward carried on his 

setuphomein Englandasearly English court from atleast 1507. considered shocking and “unchristian ike" atthe time, That Blickman wasableto _fatherstrade. On 6 March Mary Fllis was born in 1577 the daughter of Fills of 
asthe 16th century ~ many He may have sailed to England but not for the same reasons we might assume today. It 3 supporta family isasignofhis 1614, when Edward Blackman Morisco, a Moroccan basket weaver and shovel maker 


arriving from Iberia, as the 
Spanish and Portuguese laid 
claim to swathes of Alica 

, Henry VIII's older brother, 
Prince Arthur. While many of 
the Africans in Spain were 
enslaved, Blanke like all 
Africansin En 
man, He received 8d a day fom 
Henry VII (twice the figure most 
servants would expect to earn), 


with the Spanish princess 
Catherine of Aragon in 1501, 
when she came over to marry 


ind —wasa free 


before successfully petitioning 
Henty VIII fora pay rise 
doubling his wages to 16d, 

Another indicator of Blanke’s 
free status is the fact that he 
married in January 1512. 

Heney VIII showed his esteem for 
his “black trumpet” by giving 
hima generous wedding present: 
a gown of violet doth, a bonnet 
and hat. 

The warrant describing the 
king's giftis the last mention of 
Blanke in the records. Pethaps he 
dled in the fire that struck the 
Palace of Westminster in 1512, 
or at one of the two battles fo 
in 1513:at Spursand Flodden. 


Africans could be found in the 
houses of prominent Tudors, 
such as Robert Dudley and 
Francis Drake, and in the royal 
court, Unfortunately, we have a 
portrait ofjust one, His name 
‘was John Blanke, and he ean be 
scen (above) in the Westminster 
Tournament Roll of 1511, 
sounding his trumpet at the 
festivities marking the birth of 


was th 


+ that such a high-status, educated servant as 
John Guye had been publicly humiliated that upset the 
‘onlookers, not the colour of Swarthye’ skin, 

Swarthye had likely been brought to England by 
Wynter after he captained the Aid on Francis Drake's 
Caribbean raid of 1585-86, as one of many Africans 
who fled their Spanish enslavers to join the English. 

The whipping was ust one incident in an ongoing 
family feud between the Wynters and their neighbours, 
the Buckes. (Guye had recently married James Bucke's 
daughter Anne, thus dividing his loyalties). Bucke 
accused Wynter of a raft of crimes, from enclosing the 
common land to having had him assaulted. Edward 
Swarthy suing court 
case of 1597, his testimony confirming that he, a black 
Tudor, had whipped a white man b 
assembled in the Great Hall at the Wynters’ home, 
White Gross Manor. 

The fact that Swarthye was allowed to testify in court 
demonstrates that he was viewed asa free man in the 
cyesof the law. Enslaved people have been prevented 
from giving evidence throughout history: the Romans 
would only accept such testimony ifit had been 
obtained using torture, while in 1732 the state of 
Virginia declared that black men and women were 
“people of such base and corrupt natures that the 
testimony cannot be certainly depended on”. By 
contrast, Swarthye's testimony was taken by the Court 
of Star Chamber without demur. 


peared as a witness in thi 


re acrowd 
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prosperityas a silk weaver (in 
fact, be may have named himself 
ble in order to draw 

a wo his 'reasonabl 


Reason 
atte 


would have been 27, a certain 
Edward Blakemore of Mile 
End, silkweaver” was married 
in Stepney. 


She arrived in London in ¢1583~84, working for John 
Barker, a merchant and sometime factor (agent) for the 
Earl of Leicester. She was not the only African servant 
in the Barker household; Leying Mouea, “a blacka 

rgea blackamoor” were 
also working there by the early 1590s, 

By the time of her baptism in June 1597, Mary Fills 
had moved to the houschold of a seamstress from East 
Smithfield named Millicent Porter. The parish clerk of 
St Botolph's Aldgate reported that “now taking some 
hold of faith in Jesus Cheist [Fills] was desirous to 
become a Christian”. Millicent Porter encouraged her 
faith and spoke to the curate on her behalf. Filis's 
conversion was not unusual —hersis one of more than 
60 known baptism records of Africans from this 
period. Although she was likely born into a Mustim 
family in Morocco, Filliswas so young when she came 
to England that she may not have retained much of 
that faith. In London, baptism was mandatory if she 
wanted to fully participat ighly rel 
post-Reformation Tudor s 

Fillis’s mistress, Millicent Porter, died on 28 June 
1599 but we do not know what became of Fills herself 
She was, however, present in London during a period 
that saw a succession of ambassadors arriving in 
England from her native land in order to negotiate 
alliances against the common enemy: Spain. 


‘moor of 20 years”, and "G 


Black Tudors 


The soft-skinned 
prostitute 


Men were willing to pay four times the 
going rate ‘to lie’ with Anne Cobbie 


‘Anne Cobbie was prostitute who worked in the bawdy 
house of Mr John and Mrs Jane Bankes in the parish of 
St Clement Danes, Westminster in the 1620s (by which 
point England's Tudor dynasty had been replaced by the 
Stuarts), Itwas sad that men would rather give her a 
“piece” ~a gold coin worth 22 shillings ~“to le with her” 
than another woman five shillings "because of her soft 
skin’ Mary Hall, another prostitute from the Bankes’ 
establishment, described Anne as, 


Eat oss ener a Sao oreo Asingle woman 
Seems the: “a Pa a in rural England 


Cobbie’s activities wer 


closed down the last egal brothels in 1546, and she duly Cattelena of Almondsbury sold butter and 
found herselfin Westminster Sessions Court one of 10 : 
women cited when the Bankes were charged in 1626 with milk from her most prized possession, a Cow oe 
“keeping a commen brothel house" The action was 
: : Cattelena wasanindependent, butter but allowed ber to profit 
c . : unmarried"singlewomen" who from sling these products to her 
work inthe Bankes’ establishment. Although the Bankes lived in thesmall Gloucestershire neighbours. No furniture is 
‘were briefly incarcerated in the Gatehouse Prison, close to. village of Almondsbury, not far listed, which suggests she may 
‘Westminster Abbey, Anne Cobbie evaded punishment from Bristol, untiherdeathin _ haveshared her home, perhaps 
(which could inchide carting, flogging, fine, banishment 1625. Her Hispanic-sounding with Helen Ford, the widow who - . 7 
from the city of imprisonment in Bridewell prison, where name suggests that ike many administered her estate. Medical Secretary gives something 
inmates were forced to beat hemp and spin ax) others she had arrived in Cattelenas possessions ~ from 
Cobbie' story is unusual, in that there is actually more England via the Spanish or her cooking utensils toher table 
evidence of African men visiting English prostitutes than. Portuguese-speaking worlds, She cloth ~ each tell us something back to research and treatment 
vice versa at this time, In December “Jane may have originally c¢ to of her life, But the fact that she 
see eat asinine Se ee eT Syvi's frends ememberedher for herkndheart ander tong 
blackamore", and they were caught in bed together "the families, such asthe Chester not owned, but themselves desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
door locked to them’ family of nearby Knole Park. possessed property. EI while also caring for her critically ill mother. 
attelena was one of a number 
of Africans living in rur Miranda Kaufmann is senior But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck backagainst 


England. Parish registers record researc fellow at the Institute iliness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 

the baptisms and burials of sonweath Studies and author advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
Afcansorthe children of || ck Tos: The Un Sty asstroke, the right treatment and back-up can make allthe 
‘Africans, in villages in Cornwall, (Oneworld Publications, 20 


Cambridgeshire, Devon, difference when given promptly. 


Dorset, Gloucestershire, Kent, 


So it’s not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 
it 


Suffolkand Wiltshire. The neues ‘could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 
catlistof theseistheburialof > Miranda Kaufmann ts lecuss- the Stroke Association -and leave usa generous gift in her Will. 
Northamptonshire in 1545, Magazine's History Weekend in Today, we take time to remember her. Because Syiviais still playing 
An inventory survivesofthe York. historyweekend.com an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and 
goods Cattelena owned. These turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 


inchided bedding, potsand pans, EXO 
apewter candlestick. atin bottle 


Miranda Kaufmann discusses 
adozen spoons, clothing and a 


‘Africans’ olen Tudor voyages 
coffer. Her most valuable of ciscovery on our podcast ‘Together we can conquer stroke. 


Lea Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy(@)stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 
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Dr Lindsey Fitzharris describes the hora of the early 
Victorian hospital, where lice and lethal infections 
flourished, the air was filled with the smell of vomit and 
rotting flesh, and all too few of those who went under 
the surgeon's knife lived to tell the tale 


TY 111825, visitors to St George's Hospital 
in London discovered mushrooms 
and maggots thriving in the damp, 
dirty sheets ofa patient recovering 
froma compound fracture. The 

| afflicted man, believing thisto be the 


conditions — and nor did any of his fellow 
bedmates think the squalor especially note 
worthy. Those unlucky enough tobe admitted 
to this and other hospitals ofthe era were 
inured to the horrors that resided within. 
‘Today, we think of the hospital asan 
exemplar of sanitation. However, late 
Georgian and early Victorian hospitals were 
anything but hygienic. A hospital's ‘Chief 
Bug-Catcher’ - whose job it wasto rid the 
‘mattresses oflice—was paid more than its 
surgeons at this time. n fact, bed bugs were 
so common that the ‘Bug Destroyer’ Andrew 
Cooke claimed to have cleared upwards of 


20,000 beds of insects during the course of 
hiscareer. Hospitals were breeding grounds 
for infectionand provided onty the most 
primitive facilities for the sick and dying 
‘many of whom were housed on wards with. 
little ventilation or access to clean water. Asa 
result ofthis squalor, these places became 
known as ‘Houses of Death 

‘Anumber of London hospitals inthe first 
half of the 19th century wererebuilt oF 
extended in line with the demands placed 
upon them by the city’s growing population. 
For instance, St Thomas's Hospital received a 
‘new anatomical theatre and museum of 
specimensin 1813; and St Bartholomew's 
Hospital underwent several structural 
improvements between 1822 and 1854 that 
increased the number of patients it could 
receive. Three new teaching hospitals were 
builtin the city, including University College 
Hospital in 1834, 


However, most hospitals remained 
overcrowded, grimy and poorly managed. 
‘Theassistant surgeon at St Thomas's was 
expected to examine more than 200 patients 
ina single day. The sick often languished in 
filth for long periods before they received 
‘medical attention. 

‘The unsanitary conditions created a 
dangerous environment for those trapped 
‘within a hospital's walls. Pregnant women 
‘who suffered vaginal tears during delivery 
‘were especially at risk as these wounds 
provided welcome openings for the bacteria 
that doctors and surgeons carried on them 
wherever they went. In the 1840s, it was 
estimated that more than 1,000 mothers died 
each year from puerperal fever brought on by 
bacterial infections in England and Wales. 

Puerperal fever wasn’t the only culprit. Many: 
‘women also died from pelvic abscesses, 
hemorthaging or peritonitis the latter being 
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‘The surgeon Robert Liston 
Breparesto eut open a patientin the 
first half of the 19th century. Known 

as the fastest knife in the west 
end", Liston Gould rémove a log 

inlesa than 30 seconds. For 
most patients; however, the 
‘agony was more prolonged 


44 


A surgeon performs 
‘an operation in.a drawing 


1817 watercolour 


a terrible condition in which the tissue 
that lines the inner wall ofthe abdomen 
becomes infla 

Hospitals reeked of urine, vomit and other 
bodily fluids The smell was so offensive that 

fF sometimes walked around with 
handkerchiefs pressed to their noses 

ons didn't exactly smell like rose beds, 
Moynihan ~ one of the first 
England t 
recalled how he and hiscolleagues used 
throw off their own jackets when entering the 
‘operating theatre and don ancient frocks that 
were often stiff with dried blood and pus. 
They had belonged to retired members of staff 
and were worn as badges of honour by their 
proud successors, as were many other items of 
surgical clothing, Asa result, surgeons carried 
with them the unmistakable smell of rotting 
flesh, which those in the profession cheerfully 
referred to as "good old hospital stink’ 

‘As well as the foul smells, fear perm 
theatmosphere. The surgeon Jobn Bell wrote 
that it was easy to imagine the mental anguish 
of the hospital patient awaiting surgery, He 
would hear regularly “the cries of those under 
‘operation which he is preparing to unde 
and see his “fellow-sufferer conveyed to that 
scene of trial" only tobe “earried buck in 
solemnity and silence to his bed! 

In this period, itwas safer to have surgery at 
hhome than it was in a hospital, where 
mortality rates were three to five times hig 
than they were in domestic settings. Those 


use rubber gloves 


RNA ddctor dances jig 
shedding te 1 
‘entering the eperati 0 


who went under the knife did so asa last 
resort, and so were usually mortally ill, Few 
surgical patients recovered without incident. 
Many either died or fought their way back to 
only partial health. Those unlucky enough 
find themselves hospitalised would frequently 
fall prey toa ho 
were fatal in a pre-antibiotic era 


Pastbutcheries 


The operating theatre itself was just as dirty 


asthe surgeons working in them. It was 
frequently filled to the rafters with medical 
students and curious spectators, many of 


grime of everyday life. The surgeon John Flint 
South remarked that the rush and scuffle to 
get aplace in an op 
unlike that for a seat in the pit or gallery of a 
playhouse. People were packed like herrings 


heatre was not 


On entering the 
operating theatre, 
surgeons donned 
ancient frocks that 
were stiff with dried 
blood and pus 


Wy 
i z - 
iy Paced id 


in a barrel, with those in the back rows 
constantly jostling fora better view. 
‘out “Heads, Heads” whenever thei li 
sight was blocked. At times, the floor of a 
theatre like this one could be so 

couldn't operate until it had been 


ing 
of 


ovwded that 


partially cleared. 
Most operating theatres looked more or less 
the same in this era. They consisted of astage 


ly enclosed by semicircular stands 


ted the 
ouds blotted out the sun, 
thick candles lt the scene. In the middle of 


the room wasa wooden table stained with the 


‘bracing when the surgeon's knife 
began to diginto their lesh. Unsurprisingly, 
they were also restrained, sometimes with 
leather straps. Underneath their feet, the floor 
was strewn with sawdust to soak up the blood. 
the screams of those struggling 
under the knife mingled discordantly with 
everyday noises drifting 

below: children laughing, people chatting, 
carriages rumbling by 

Pain was not just 
f surgery. Most su 


wwoidable side effect 


cons operating in a 
pre-anaesthetic era believed it wasa vital 

stimulant necessary for keeping the patient 
alive. Thisis why opiates and alcohol were 
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used sparingly, and typically administered 
tly before (not during) a procedure, as the 


extremely dangerous. Asa result, surgeons 


had to be fast. Very fast. Take, for example 
Robert Liston (pictured on page 43)—a 
surgeon operating in the first half of the 
19th century who was known as the “the 
fastest knife in the west end’ 
At6ft 2ins, Liston was 8 inches taller than 
the average Beitish male. He had by 
reputation on brute force and speed at a time 
when both were crucial tothe survival of the 
patient. Those who came to witnessan 
operation might miss it if theylooked away 
even fora moment. Itwas said of Liston by his 
colleagues that when he amputated, “the 
gleam 
‘neously by the sound of sawing as to make the 
two actions appear almost simultaneous”, His 
left arm was reportedly so strong that he 
could use it asa tourniquet, while he wielded 
the knife in his right hand. This was a feat that 
required immense strength and dexterity 
iven that patients often struggled against the 
fear and agony of the surgeon's assault. Liston 


is knife was followed 


tanta 


ould remove aleg in es than 30 seconds, 
nd in order to keep both hands free, he often 
clasped the blo 
‘while working 
Ath 
waited his patients on the operating table, be 
5 often downplayed the horrors for the sake of 
protecting their nerves. Once, he removed 


sdy knife between his teeth 


h Liston wasall too aware of what 
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AHolesintheskull 
To alleviate pressure in the 
head, a Victorian surgeon 
might perform a procedure 
known as trephination in 
which he drilled or scraped 


3Belly-ripping 
‘Specialists called ‘belly- 
rippers’ removed ovarian 
‘tumours in a procedure 
known as an ovariotomy. 
‘Along incision was made 
across the abdomen, 
Which often became a 
source of sepsis. Some- 
times normal ovaries were 
‘also removed to treat 
‘menstrual madness’, 
masturbation, and cases 
of insanity. 


4Lithotomy 
Lithotomy was used to 
remove bladder stones, 
‘and was one of the most 
feared surgical procedures 
its time, The condition 
was most common in male 
patients. The surgeon 
rammed a metal rod down. 
the patient's penis and cut 
through the fibrous muscle 
of the scrotum before 
sliding his fingers into 
the opening to remove 
the stone. 


Five feared Victorian procedures 


2Mastectomies 
Even before the discovery 
of anaesthetics, surgeons. 
frequently performed 


used a hook-like instrus 

‘ment to lift the soft tissue 
before making two 

sweeping cuts around the 
to remove it. 


5 Amputation 

‘an amputation, 

‘ surgeon would make 
a sweeping incision 

yround the cirourtor- 

1ce of the limb, pulling 
way the skin and. 
muscle, and sawing 
through the bone. 

A capable surgeon 
could do this and tie up 
the arteries in just 
under two minutes. 


Hellish Victorian hospitals 


id hurt, and 
ethan having a 


ting at the door of a 19th. 
London hospitals used a ticketing system to control admissions 


Some hospitals only 
admitted patients 
who brought with 
them money to 
cover their almost 
inevitable burial 


pyemia-stricken [atype 


the limb, In 1823, 
Jaimed that humanity 


admitted 
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> SPECIALEDITION 
You can read more about 
the history of surgery in our 
special edition magazine. 
The Story of Medicine, 
available in digital format 
‘only at historyextra.com/ 
voicedasimilar view."Oncea _bbc-history-magazine/ 
hospital hasbecome incurably _digital-editions 


The surgeon Joseph Lister 
transformed medicine by 
‘Suggesting that germs 
were the source of 
all infection 
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Britain in the Blitz ne 
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| The German bombing of Britain from 1940-45 exacteda 
] terrible price, in lives lost, infrastructure wrecked and nerves 
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A notice painted on an 
fr-rald shelter In 1940 
exhorts Londoners to 
“koop smiling”. Over the 
following months, Britons’ 
famous "Blitz Spirit’ would 
be tested tots limits 


« ach one of us," declared 
Jon 12 September 1940, 
{over footage of crowd: 
heering King George VI 
ashe visited th 


wrecked houses, "ha 


now either endured bombardment or has 


close friends and relatives who have, So we 


know that we can stand up to havoc as well as 
Abyssinians and Chinese and Spaniards. In 
fact, we can do it better. These days are vital 


to the cause in which we fight; the hope of 


victory depends now immediately on us. i 
this time of tragedy, these people are still the 
ame ready to wave and laugh and cheer, Oh 
yes~ this isthe spirit that wins a war 

Five days on from the Luftwaffe’s greatest 
daylight raid on London, all the components 
of the Blitz Spirit’ were already th 


patriotic pride, mass endurance and irrepress: 
ih 
divide, But for most of those caught up in the 
explosive maelstrom of the German air attack 
‘on the UK during the Second World War, 


good humour, unity across the social 


the struggle was only just beginning, How 
would they pick up the pieces in the aftermath 
of the bombing raids’ 


Women give the thumbs up 
through union flags used to cover 
‘a bomb-shattered window, 
London, 12 September 1940 


4 


The experience of the Luftwaffe attacks on 


n 1940-45 varied greatly by place 


Ame. The most intense bombing was very 


‘geographically concentrated. In phices like east 


London, and parts of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
ol, Clydebank and Hull, the 


Coventry, Liverp 


evidence of destruc 


Even in quieter periods of the war, indi 
1 epi 

loss of life. Of the 6 

seriously injured during thelast week 

September 1942— more than a year after 

regular heavy raids on Britain had ce 


vida uld still stand out for the 


when a stick of bombs hit a boys’ school in 


Petworth, Sussex. The relative infrequency of 
such attacks did not make their consequences 
any easier for the bereaved to bea 

Though much of the focus within Air Raid 
Precautions (the organisation dedicated to 
protecting Britons from air raids) was on 


houschold preparation 


ten experienced 


homes -in' on the train « 
at work, or in the pub, the cinema or chub. It 
was also something that could b. 

than once ~a fact made tragically clear in the 
story of the Smiths (whose names have been 


Jolin and jill Smith lived with their two 
children in the East End of London before the 
war. Early on in the Blitz, the hou 
rented was wrecked by bombing, and Jilland 


the children were evacuated toa village near 


Cambridge. John 


irked in bombed out. The 


army. He wasat his base in Shropshire at the 
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June 1944 when a flyingbomb dropped = 


on the family’s new home, killing ll the other 
Smiths apart from the youngest child. 

This was one of countless tragedies, During 
the war, 60,595 British civilians were killed by 
‘enemy action in the UK, Of them, 
ed hard to 


orpses, from 


children, Civil defenders wo 
exhume corpses, and parts of 
the rubble of wrecked buildings 
tion and burial. Except after the most severe 


for identifica 


raids, when health risks forced mass burials, 
ned to families for 


nterment, Bereaved relatives often had a 


bodies were usually retu 


body anda gravest 


to mournover. 


Amother's grief 

More than a decade after the war's end, the 
writer Constantine Fitzgibbon spoke to a 
woman in Bermondsey whose mother and 
ight-year-old daughter had both gone 


aftera big raid. After four days of 


searching, she went to the mortuary: “And 
when I looked, I'd never seen such a shock in 
all 
her face where she'd put her fingers right 

across, all the fire was there, and I thought: 
‘Oh dear now, canit be true’... And then | 
thought to myself: Well, what about my 


Tife. All her litt hair was burned, and 


3 mother’ And we never did find anything of 
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The aftermath of V1 
attack, 1944. Tens of 
thousands were seriously 
Injured during the German 
bombing, and many more 
sustained lighter wounds 


mother at all. And I don't think a day goes by 
without we don't talk of my mother and my 
little daughter. 

Another 86,182 people, including 7,622 
children, were seriously injured by enemy 
action during the Blitz, Many more had 
lighter wounds - typically cuts from broken 
glass and eyes clogged with dust ~that could 
be treated at the scene 

The extent of mental and emotional 
damage resulting from the bombing is. 
much harder to know, Contrary to prewar 
fears, the psychiatric wards were not 
overrun. Psychiatrists reported that, 
although survivors of bad raids often showed 
signsof extreme shock, almost all of them 
recovered fairly quickly, without much 
more treatment than a kind word,a blanket, 
and a cup of tea 

Those with more severe reactions to the 
horrors they witnessed, however, may have 
been discouraged from reporting by 
media's celebration of stiff-upper-lip endur 
ance. Mental distress seems to have presented 
in other way's blitzed areas saw an upsurge in 
stomach complaints and chronic indigestion 
that could not just be put down to the quality 
of wartime food, 


following an air raid in southern, 
England. One Londoner said of the 
Biltz:""To wee the result of years of 
work swept away in a second leaves 
one with an awful feeling of instability” 


Under legislation rushed through on the 
very first day of the war, civilians who 
suffered injuries from bombs were entitled to 
{4 pension from the government, providing, 
they could show that these were the direct 
result of enemy action. But the Ministry of 
Pensions expressly ruled out compensation 
for psychiatric conditions "induced merely by 
apprehension and fears occasioned by enemy 
activity in which there is no physical injury 
A mental breakdown occasioned by the noise 
of bombs falling elsewhere would not be 
compensated by the state 

This could cause huge problems for patients 
whose internal injuries were not immediately 
diagnosed — as the case of Mrs T 
usherette and air raid warden in Hull, reveals 
Hit by a collapsing ceiling during raid in 
1943, Mrs T escaped but was rendered mute 
When her voice returned, she had a stammer 
She lost her job, but could not claim War 
Injury Allowance because her doctor refused 
to certify that her condition was a result of the 
bomb, Only after the Lord Mayor's Fund 
intervened was she re-examined, admitted 
to hospital, then awarded an allowance until 
fit to return to work. Advised “toleave Hull 
lest there should be further raids... she 
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The smoking ruins of central Coventry 
{following a raid. Provincial cities were often 
less resilient to bombing than London, with, 
ite multiple centres 


preferred to stay in her own home 
Emerging from the shelters, creeping out 

from under the stairs ~or taking a ghoulish 

pause on the way to work tostareat a 

al dama 


bombsite~ it was the 


Seymour, a mortuary van driver in London, 
thought it was the destruction of familiar 
buildings that struck him most forcefully 
during the Blitz: “It seemed impossible that so 
much damage could be done in so little 
time... To see the result of years of work swept 
away in a second leaves one with an awful 
feeling of instability 

The infrastructure of daily life could be 
badly hit. Road and railway bri 
knocked down: streets blocked by rubble: 
water mains cut, People wanted to work 
quite aside from any patriotic motive, rapid 


wartime price rises meant they needed the 
cash - but just getting to a factory that might 
itself have been damaged became hard. 
Wrecked bakers, grocersand pubs threatened 
supplies of food, cigarettes and beer, and 
removed the landmarks by which people had 
navigated their daily live. 

Despite fears about the vulnerability of ts 
populace, London was well able to withstand 


this sort of physical damage: the complexity 
of the city’s networks proving adaptable and 
of 


resilient, In smaller cities, the devastatio 
central shopping areas meant that carryin 
required a still greater effort. 

Then there was the dam: 
explosive blasts and ince 
through walls and 
and debris clouds smashing through sur 
rounding property. During the war, about 

0,000 dwellings were destroyed or so badly 

ced that they had to be demolished, and 


co homes. High 
iary fire ripped 


jofs and sent shock waves 


dai 
atleast 3.5 million more suffered some form 
‘of damage, According to Richard Titmuss 


whose official history of wartime s0 
policy becamea vivid description of evacua 
tion and the Blitz ~ calculating that 
‘complicated by the fact that many in the most 


severely bombed areas were hit more than 


igure was 


‘once. Even on a moderate estimate, about 
29per cent of the country’s prewar housing 
stock wasaffected in some way. As with 

fatalities, most of the dam 
concentrated geographical areas. 


gewas done in 


‘Damaged’ spanned everything from 
boarding up broken windows, to houses so 
badly wrecked that they had become u 
habitable until major repairs were complete 
For every civilian killed, 35 were forced out of 
theit homes by the Blitz. F 
‘out’ the end of the raid was only the sta 
their problems. Theyhad not only to find 
shelter, clothing and food, but also often to 
replace the documents identity cardsand 
th 
wartime domestic life 

During the autumn of 1940, the inability of 
some local authoritiesin London to move the 
homeless on swiftly — 
up for their immediate care to safe new 
accommodation, before fresh wave of 
‘victims poured in ~aroused great anger 


those bombed 
of 


ration box had become central to 


mn the rest centres set 
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Sheffield trams crippled by a 


raid in Decomber 1940. 


Wrecked infrastructure made 
Itfar more difficult for people 


Bombed out or forced out by the strain of 


fe in a blitzed city, n 


people simply left. 


ne were evacuated by the authorities, but 


ugh the official system. 
ack, often forlack of any 


sought refuge with relatives in the suburbs. 


Others moved to take up jobs in booming, 
ies. Men might stay 


war facto work and 


use from looters but 


ad their families to the countryside, From 


trek 


ities, the phenomenon of 


sk to spend the 


tryside, but returning at 


dawn — became notorious. The governme 


worried it was an indicator of poor morale 
d do litle but aid 


a form of existence that people had adopted 


39, the government announced that it 
postwar compensation for 
buildings, fu 


itture and clothing damaged 


byenemy action. In June 1940, itagreed to 


make advanc 


payments to some bombed 
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to buy food or travel to work 


cout families. Then in March 1941, a new War 

Damages Act evied a compulsory annual 

premium on all property owners, backed by 
gto provide 


buildings insurance against bombing for 


Treasury fundi tents and 


every dwelling in the country. Though 
advance payments were to be made to the 


nbd out to help them set up home 


the business of submitting and verifyin 
claims took years. The scheme eventually paid 


ut £117m in compensation for household 


1ds (the real 
4.sbn today) and another £1,300m, over the 
next 20 years, for damage 

While the war was still being fought 
but impossible 


rms equivalent of about 


however, rebuilding was 
Raw materials and production capacity were 
hed into the military effort 

including the construction of arms factories, 


being plo 


army bases and airfields (some of which used 


the rubble from blitzed cities for founda: 
tions). Houschold goods and furniture were 
scarce or expensive. Central and local 
authorities carried out more than 10 million 
building repairs, but the pace was slow and 
the work often consisted solely of enough 
patching to make some rooms habitable until 
the end of the war. New house building ~a 


Labourers carry out temporary ‘First 
‘Aid’ repairs to houses in a London 
street following a V1 flying bomb attack 


significant part ofthe economy in thelate 
1930s ~effectivly ceased 

The resultant increase in overcrowding and 
deterioration iniving conditions was 
probably the most widely et consequence of 
the Blitz. The war encouraged an elite urban 
planning movement that drew up detailed 
schemes to rebuil cities as modernist utopias 
of ring roads, flats and shopping centres. The 
provision of well-built accommodation fora 
wasa fundamental part of visions ofthe 

war welfarestate.A desperate popular 
desire simply for more and better housing 
played a large role inthe 1945 election, and 
would bea dominating theme in domestic 
Politics for years to come, Ed 
Daniel Todman ina senior lecturer in modern 
British ist 


London. His most recent book, Brita 


at Queen Mary Universityof 
War: Into 


" 
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> The four-part series Blitz: 
The Bombs That Changed Britain 
Is due to air on BEC Two soon 


Amazing lives 
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A fearless fossil hunter 


In the latest instalment of our occasional series profiling remarkable yet 
unheralded characters from history, Karolyn Shindler introduces the 
palaeontologist Dorothea Bate, who climbed mountains, swam toremote caves 
and cheated starvation to discover a series of remarkable dwarf mammals 


ILLUSTRATION BY STAVROS DAMOS 


vent four o'clock in the morning 
it was warm, The stars were just 
beginning to lose their brilliance 
but it was tll dark. Light would not 
‘ome for at east an hour. But Dorothea Bate 
haa just one thought: to reach her goal at the 
‘edge of the sea on the far side ofthe inhospi 


table Ako 


peninsula in western Crete 


several hours, and even by Bam the 
temperature on that exposed, limestone 
terrain could be 30 of more 

Bate had arrived in Crete on 5 M: 
and for nearly five months the courageous 


1904, 


othe other. 
She was hunting for extinct fossil mammals 
toadd to the collections of the Natural 
History Museum in London, She had no 


this long, mountainous island 


companions. Dorothea explored alone 
hiring local men as guides or to do the heavy 
di 
dynamite when the only way she knew to get 
through a rock floor was to blast it open. 

So far she had discovered extinct species of 
dwarf hippos, no larger than ap 
species of de 


or to set the gunpowder or 


nt What she was 
ofthe 


pecies of full-size cleph 


desperate to find were the remai 


‘dwarf elephants she was sure must have once 
cexisted on the island, but had so far eluded 
her. This hot july morning was her last 
chance before she had to return home. 

So difficult was the going as she neared the 
sea that she left her pony and continued on 
foot. “Beastly hot and rough walking,” she 
noted inher diary, but in the blazing 
sunshine and with the heat of the rack 
coming through her boots, she struggled on, 
And finally, on the sea-battered shore of the 
Akrotiri, she was finally “well rewarded 


for this at last wasthe place I have been 


ing for”, Some weeks previously 


thea had been given a fossil dwarf 
lephant tooth (see illustration, right) 
re from the 
she "sa 
oken 


reenttold 
bly, here in then 
1 where it bad been 


which she ha 


area, andl incn 
the imprint f 
oft”, From “frightfully hard” rock she 
ncluding 


molar teeth and sections ofa tiny tusk - vital 


inidentifying the species of animal. On her 


return to the Natural History Museum in 


Landon, the dwarf elephant was discovered 


tobe a species new to science. It was named 


Elephascreticus 


Insectsin the grass 
Dorothea Minola Alice Bate was born in 
Wales in 1878, Much of her chil 


spent observing birds or learning to identify 
insects near the river Teifi. When her family 
‘moved to the Wye Valley, she became 
fascinated by the small Ice Age fossils she 
found in the limestone caves there 

In 1898, wh 
her way into ajob at the Natural History 
Museum. This was a time when it was almo: 


she was just 19, Bate talked 


wholly a male preserve; women were nk 


employed om the scientific staff until 


she was appointed curator of loe Age 
birdsand mammals 
Dorothea had charm, wit and intelligence 


and absolutely no understanding of the 


word ‘no’, She was self taught but the Nat 


History Museum was her university an 
Tie. tt wiraged 
her to explore the Mediterranean and it was 

*o cork that revealed the 
he islands. Doro- 


scientists there who en 


thea’s adventures really began in 1901. With 


she planned systematically 


inthe limestone « 


scarlet fever in M. 


in Crete, In west C 


bone cave inacces! he climbed 


down the cliff, want to the cave, excavat 


fossil bones there, and swam back 


logical hammer 


arrying he 


dou 
suffered dread 


in flea-infested hove 


nerican archae 


th Hall, whom 


Agoaty antelope 
st In Majorca and Menor 
mall animal 


islands, which 


marvelous example of evolution, ad. 


survival - and extinction. She had 


constructed (see ilhustration) from 


splendid bones she discovered and today, for 
display in the Natural History Mus 

What interested Dorothea in particular 
was what is now knownas the 


Dorothea put herself 
at extreme risk during 


her excavations, 
contracting malaria in 
Cyprus, scarlet fever 
in Majorca and nearly 
starving in Crete 


History Museum’ offshoot museum at Tring 
in Hertfordshire. Itwas her first managerial Karoly Shindler 
role, and her last ~for she died three years BBC, Herbook Di 
later, aged 72. The archacologist Anthony Huser Dorothea Bate 
Arkell, with whom she was working at the NHM Publishing in Tuly 
y lamented death has 

robbed archaeologists and prehistorians of a 


the species but the climate and environ 
ment as well 
Inthe last 10 years, there has been 


was republished b 


time, wrote: “Her 
ce of interest in Dorathea's fossil col 


DISCOVERMORE 
LISTENAGAIN 

>» To listen to the episode of the Radio 4 
series Natural History Heroes on Dorothea 
Bate, go to bbc.co.uk/programmes! ja 
08d 


tions. New research into her specimens 
has ed to the little Cretan elephant being 
the workd’s smallest known 


Knowledge unique 

redescrbed Today, through the legac 

mammoth twas about | metre high tions and papers, Dorothea Bates unique 
1m 1948, when she was nearly 70, Dorothea kno 

becameclficerincharge ofthe Natural new generations of scientists. 


and spirit - survives, 


piring 
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Caroline of Ansbach 


Politician, 
patron, 


Caroline of Ansbach's formidable intellect, potent sexual 
charisma and limitless ambition helped make her one of 
the most powerful queen-consorts in British history. 
Matthew Dennison traces the rise of George II's brilliant wife 


arolineof Ansbach became the powerlessness that has 


been potent sexual cha 


your Serene Highness's greatest happine 


nse hurdles to 
The chief “matter” was Caroline’s marriage 


in European royalty 
Her proposed spouse was the current ded her ese 
claimant to the contested throne of Spain, 


Archduke Charles of Austria. A sing 


qualification was attached to her mart 
her conversion to Catholicism, After a lengthy 
truggle, Caroline, who was a stead fa 


Protestant, refused. In the words of the poet 
John Gay, writing after Archduke Charles 


unexpectedly succeeded his elder brother as temporary 
Holy Roman Emperor, she “scorn'd an empire sto have 
for religion's sake", Not quite true, but the 


decision was undoubtedly adifficult one 


Severedrelationships 

Caroline was born 20 years earlier, on 1 March 
1683, in the old Renaissance palace of Ansbach 
asmall town in modern-day Bavaria, Itwasan 
event of no significance. By an earlier marriage 
her father, John Frederick, margrave of 


Brandenburg-Ansbach, already had three 
children. He had no aughter. 
From infancy, as accustomed to 


severed relationships, financial insecurity and 
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A portrait of Caroline of 
Ansbach based ona 1716 


painting. The future King 
George I's wite was a master 
at playing the crowd and 
courting Britain's leading men 
bly remaining 

‘and submissive 


Caroline of Ansbach 


Caroline in disgu 


atleast lust 
had heard about your charms did not neatly 


‘equal what I saw,” George Augustus w 
Caroline with uncharacteristic romantic 


flourish. He would remain sexually in 


this voluptuous blonde wife, noted f 
‘magnificent bosom, for neatly three decades. 


For her part, Caroline shared a degree of 


attraction to the strutting, eager prince wh 
was intellectually so far her inferior. Her 
decision to accept George Augustus was not 


wholly pragmatic, thoug] 


from the outset the glittering pe 


awaited her as the wife of a Briti She 


approached her marriage conscientiously 


sling with her husband against his brusque 


and intractable father, cultiva 


“ a 


ata careful programme of self anglicisation, 


opinion of the dowager electress and 


George Louis revelled in his role as 


Elector of Hanover; his desire for the B 


crown was qualified, But Caroline wat 


the opportunities offered to herself and 


Geo s by the Hanoverian succes 


ge August 


he op 
Throughout her marriage, Caroline worked 


ssly at presenting herself and her 


nd as future British rulers. In scale her 
initiatives were lange and small, private as well 


as public —from drinking tea to subscribing 


£100 to the publication of Alexander P 


translation of The Iliad. She learnt Engl 
voraciously consumed political pamphlet 


set out to charm visiting British politician 


she wo 


ld become exasperated by the British 


but publically she never renounce 


Position of determined anglophilia she 


embraced on her matriage in 1705, 


“Her temper sweet” 


In 1714, weeks after Sophia's death, Queen 


Anne also died and George Louis inherit 


the triple crown of England, Irdand and 
Scotland. His arriv 
fale 


thedynasty 
These linked events shaped much of 


Caroline's future. Sincerely she 


en 1m her anly son, 


orced parting 


George Louis’ decision; equally sinc 


embraced her husband's enhanced destin 
st Prince 


She relished her position as the 
ff Wales since Catherine of Ara 
Henry VII's brother, Arthas 

birthday even coincided with the 
‘of Wales's patron saint, St David. “How lovely 
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is her mien, her temper sweet.” commented 
as Jones, a member of the Most 
Honourable and Le 


I Society of Antient 


Britons, a charity dedicated to assisting 
nt Welshin L 
ced to the society's flattery by including Welsh 
maids 

Caroline and George Augustus launched 
ach L 


subjects, Can 


in ndon, Caroline respond 


honour among her attendants. 


¢ exploiting to the full her 


arance and a cultivated affability. Of 
sdher, wrote The Ds 


those who encounte 


Courant, “the whole conversation turn{ed 


upon the charms, sweetness and good 


is excellent princess 


inc’ relationship with Iwas 


ed one, In 1717, the king banished 


his daughter-in-law and her husband from 
court following adisagreement over the 


choice of godparents fora second son, Prince 


Despite such co 


ex-wife Sophia Dorothea of Celle incar 


temps in the absence of 


cerated in the castle of Ahkden for infidelity 


receptions, known as Drawing Rooms. An 
observer commended her “wonderful art at 


entertaining and diverting people”. Caroline 


ose herb with care. The major 


ory Magazine 


Hanoverian succession, including the Lord 
Chancellor's wife, Mary, Countess Cowper. 
With George Aug 
St James's Park in the morning, escorted by 


stus she walked in 


Yeomen of the Guard and favoured courtiers 
Ata ball at Somerset House, John Gay 
reported, “the prince and princess... danc'd 


our English country dances”. And Caro 


took care that her statement that she would 


Hanover" was widely circulated. 
twas not the whole truth, Caroline had 
lived her lifein courts, She was adept at 


dissimulating her feelings. Politically she 


leaned towards absolutism and, like her 


proscriptions 


Like them she attached exaggerate 


cance to rank and pedi 
Sarah, Due 


sof Marlborough on cou 


Such was George t's 
confidence in Caroline 
that he appointed her 
regent four times during 
his absences from Britain 


etiquette but 
that she herself be treated as.a royal princess, 


ored the duchess's suggestion 


insisting instead on displays of deference in 
ne with those previously reserved for 

Mary I! and Anne. Her pretensions earned 

+ the duchess’ lasting enmity anda pithy 


smissal asa little German princess... that 
le called Madam Ansbach 
Also inline with the later Stuart queens 


was the degree of influence to which Caroline 
aspired. On the surface it was an ambition 
neither her father-in-law nor her husband 
countenanced. Caroline played her hand with 
dexterity, never indicating to George 
Augustus the full scope of herambition, In 
publicand in pris 


te, she espoused arhetoric 


Of submission, so that the poet Stephen Duck, 
observing her, acclaimed her as the "most 
submissive wife; who never yet her consort 
disobey'd”. She concentrated her efforts on 
charming the period! leading men: poets 
Pope and Swift, the architect William Kent, 
anelderly Istac Newton, Handel and, most 
fruitfully, the political leviathan of the age 
Robert Walpole (see bar left) 


‘Therightsowby theear 
The measure of Caroline's qualities isthe 
extent to which sheachieved at leas a 
semblance of al that she craved. That George 
Augustus four times appointed Caroline his 
regent, with wide-ranging powers, during his 
absences in Hanover following his accession 
remarkable wife, Walpole, too in earning 
Caroline's trust, recognised that he had 

the right sow by the ear 

Public opinion never doubted Caroline of 
Ansbach’s influence. "You may strutt, dapper 
George, but twill all bein vairg We know tis 


Caroline, not you, that reign,” taunted 
contemporary doggetel. Walpole's detractors 
labelled him "the queen'sminister’. Amid 
violent demonstrations provoked by 
Walpole’s unpopular Excise Bill of 1733, an 
effigy of Caroline was burnt alongside that of 
Walpole on the streets of London, 

These views represent an exaggeration of 


the truth, but the intelligent, shrewd and 


worldly Queen Caroline, who died in 1737 as 
4 result of bungled surgery for an umbilical 
hernia, was unquestionably a force to reckon 
with in early Georgian Britain, Ed 


Matthew Dennison is the auth 
ies of Queen Victoria, Vita Sackville- West 
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BOOK 

> The First Iron Lady: A Life of Caroline 
‘of Ansbach by Matthew Dennison was 
published in November by Harper Collins 
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Experts discuss and review the latest history releases 


“Jewish history can often end 
up as an endless procession 
of rabbis, philosophers and 
religious thinkers. really 


traditionally deatt with,” 
‘says Simon Schama 
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INTERVIEW / SIMON SCHAMA 


“You name it, Jews went through it” 


Simon Schama speaks to Ellie Cawthorne about his new book, which looks at the lives of 
Jews —from rabbis to bare-knuckle boxers — across four centuri 
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PROFILE |SIMONSCHAMA, 


‘Simon Schamais historian, author and broadcaster who has 
‘written and presented a number af programmesfor the BBC, 

including History of Britain and The Story ofthe Jews. His books 
Include The Face ofBritain, Ctizensand Landscape and Memory 


He sprofessor ofarthistory and history at Columbia University 


Yournew bookspans more than 400 
years of Jewish history- fromthe tum 
ofthe16th century tothe endof the 
19th. Whatare some of thecentral 
themes you cover? 

For more than half a millennium, the life 
‘ofa few was one where you never knew 
whether you were going to be holed up in 
ghetto, expelled from your country, or 
accused of murdering Christian children 
todrink their blood. It could bea very 
transitory life, What intrigi 
what Jews could make of that transitory 
life while staying put in one religion, 

My central theme was whether or not 
Jews were given the chance to fulfil two 
‘compatible lives ~ oneasa member of the 
country in which they settled, the other 
a Jew, While some countries 
ly easy, others made it 
incredibly difficult, That's the real heart 
‘of the book, and the idea behind the 
title Belonging, 


ed me was 


How did different societies across 
the globe view and treat Jews in 
thisperiod? 

It really depended what the dominant 
religion was in any given society. In most 
‘ofthe societies that | discuss it was 
Christianity. Jews in Christian societies 
laboured undertwo difficulties. Firstly 
they were inevitably part of the Christian 
story. Christians believed that the second 
coming couldn't happen ~ in other words 
the entire Christian story couldn't 

be fulfilled — unless the Jews be 
Christians. So there was constant 
pressure to convert, Sometimes, 
proximity or friendship between Jewish 
rabbisand enlightened cardinals yielded 
real mutual sympathy on this issue. But at 
other times, the inability ~or impossibility 
— of converting Jews created an extraordi 
nary sense of grudge, Itcould trigger 
irrational fury. This obstinacy also stoked a 
fecling that Jews could never be persuaded 
toconvert because they only ultimately 


Jews transformed into vampiric monsters. 
Things were slightly different in Muslim 
societies, where the Jews were lessa matter 
‘of paranoia than contempt. In Turkey for 
example, there was a good degree of peaceful 
ice, partly because the Ottoman 
‘empire had a relatively (though not entirely) 
relaxed attitude to the profession of other 
faiths. twas possible for Jews and non-Jews 
tolivein the same street, or sometime 
the same house. However, there were 
‘moments that proved things could very 
casily go downhill 


‘The book also highlights instances of 
Jews thriving in the societies they lived 
in.Can yougiveussome examples? 
While the Jews feature in both the Chris 
tian and Islamic stories, they don't feature 
at allin Confucianism or Buddhism. Ming 
‘China, for example, was structured around 
Confucian ethics, meaning that the ide 
gious domination was completely 
nificant, So in this period, China was 


‘one country where Jews could slip in (as did 


Muslims) as ust another slightly obscure, 
Jewish lives in China isn't as rich as we'd 
like, but thereare stone inscriptions that 
give usa sense of what was goingon. You 
could find Jews as army officers, mandarin 
‘bureaucrats, tax inspectors and school 
inspectors in Ming China, That wa 
exceptionally unusual forthe time. 
Similarly, in America 
findall kinds of examples of Jews being 
able todo things that they werent able to 
do elsewhere in this period. Many people 
did have to battle anti-Semitism, but we do 
Jews acting as sokliers on both sides of 
the American Civil War, as dry goods store 
‘owners, of actors and actresses. 
hard to believe today, but America 
‘on inclusiveness (with of course the very 
dramatic exception of the African-American 


ic cult, The documentation of 


history, we can 


“Jews never knew if 


population). twas country of immigrants, 
‘meaning that in this period it didn't havea 
ferocious exclusive patriotism. 


Youlook ata colourfularray of 
characters, from poetsand political 
leaders to actors and army officers. 
Who did you find most fascinating 
toresearch? 
The book is very much the story of Jews 
than the story of Judaism. Jewish 
yy can often end up asan endless 
procession of rabbis, philosophers and 
religious thinkers. While I do feature plenty 
of those figures, I really wanted tolo 
the characters that are 
with in Jewish history 

One person whose story I'm particu 
fond of is Leone de Sommi Portaleone, an, 
actor and manager who was also a kind of 
practical rabbi responsible for [the Italian 
city of] Mantua’s Jewish community in the 
second half of the 16th century. Interest 
ingly, the Jewish actors in his stage company 
were accepted as part of the city’s cultural 
scene relatively unproblematically. This may 
not have prevented a ghetto being imposed 
in Mantua in the early 17th century, but for a 
while, Jews in the city were part of a genuine 
feedback loop of cultural curiosity 

‘An equally fascinating character was 
Sarra Copia [1592-1641], abriliant, heroic, 
lived in 
ice ghetto. Copia gota terrible crush 
onan eldetly Christian poet and diplomat 
called Ansaldo Cebi. They shared this weird, 
slightly creepy, semi-romantic relationship 
through a series of letters, in which Sarra 
consistently refused Cebi's attempts to 
persuade her to convert to Christianity. She 
‘was fabulously out-there, really brave and 
very funny; I rather loved her. 

Another incredibly important figure was 
Daniel Mendoza [1764-1836]. Men 
a bare-knuckle boxer in Georgian England 
whose spectacular carcer overthrew a 
stereotypes about Jews. His exploits may not 
have been the beginning of Jewish toughness 


him. He realised that he was scen as exotic 
but rather than running away from that fact, 
the made ita central part of his persona. 

‘Mendoza’ story isa perfect example of 
moment of exuberant, almost flamboyant 
breakthrough, where a Jewish figure found 
place in the public consciousness of their 
home culture while still being seen as 
distinctly Jewish, 


Prejudice and persecutionarean 
inevitable part of this story - what 
forms did anti-Semitism take 
duringthis period? 

I start the book at a moment when the 
church seemed to repudiate the idea that 
Jews should be distinguished by dress code. 
However, things very quickly backtracked 
toa point where Jews were forced to wear 
different clothes from everybody else. They 
were thought not to be fit to dwell with 
other citizens, and the 16th century saw 


confinement and public humiliation 
through to full-blooded pogroms and 
massacres. In 1648, for example, many, 
‘many thousands of men, women and 
children were slaughtered in Polish Ukraine 
for absolutely no reason whatsoever. 

One of the most chilling things that 
discovered during my research wasa list 
cof ways to kill Jews, drawn up in late 
19th-century France asa response to the 
Dreyfus afar [in which Jewish army 
captain Alfred Dreyfus was accused of 
treason], Thislist thinks up all manner of 
hhideous deaths forthe Jews, from burning 
them alive in glass furnaces to dissecting 
them alive in anatomy classes or shredding 
them into dog food, Its virulence and 
bitterness is shocking. There was no torment 
invented by the Nazis that wasn' first voiced 
by the French in 1899, So you nameit, Jews 
went through it 


= “ 


Jewish people collect a delivery of flour for making matzo, an unleavened bread traditionally eaten at Passover, in New York, c1908 


DELIVERING MATZOTHS O MATZOTH FLOUR 


558 la 


“The question of 
whether or not it's 
possible to belong to 
two communities at 
thesame time 
remains an issue” 


time remains an issue for peopleall over 
the world. I feel that we have been on a ride 
towards a world divided; between people 
who are perfectly happy living with 
strangers, and those who only want 
neighbours that look, sound or pray just 
like themselves. Now we are seeing those 
two visions colliding. And the latter is so 


‘belonged to cach other and to themselves. but they were a gigantic step into it. Mendoza the ghettoisation of Rome and Venice. Why is this subject still so pressing deeply wired to our viscera, 

Christian scietiesalsosawthehoriic §— CHEY WETE GOING tO DE wascetainlyno pusyeat. He wasmotivated « The Veniceghettowaslocked at nightand —andrelevanttoreflecton? our guts, that t's become a 
perpet idea of blood libel. 1 é by adesire to show that Jews were not weak 8 guarded by patrols. Things were even worse That's a gigantic question. I didn’ write the monster. 
extraordinary how through the 18th, Ith §— HOLE UP INA GNettO or passive, always with theirbacks hunched 3 in Rome, where elderly Jews were stripped book with an eye on today at all, but the 
and even into the 20th century. many over books. Through his erude form of 8 naked and pelted with roten fruit by rmodern hostiity to people on the move Belonging TheStory ofthe 
people still genuinely believed thatfews OF EXpelled from brutish physicality, Mendoza wanted to 8 jeering crowds, in so-called games that does make this story feel prescient. The Jews 1492-1900 Sinn 
murdered Christian children to use their Pi re-embody what it meant to bea lew. You & were supposed to be terribly funny. question of whether or not it’s possible to Schama (Bodley Head, 
blood ia religions rituals. That belie their country can definitely seca bit of Muhammaad Aiiin § Wegoall the way from these acts of belong t two commuinieiesat the sasne 300 pages £25) 
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Princess May of 
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= 2, 


fascinating slice of popular royal family 
history, Deborah Cadbury follows an 
geing Queen Victoria as she attempts 
tomarry off her 40-odd grandchildren 
toone another in the 1890s, Although 
the increasingly immobile monarch 
was hardly ina position w fitaround 
Europe plotting love affairs like fairy 
godmother, she could insist on all the 
young people visiting her at Osborne 
Windsor or, for the hardy, Balmoral. 
Having vetted them thoroughly 
the royal matchmaker would decide 
which of their many cousins, scattered 
throughout Europe, they should marry 
Personal preferences played a pa 
What really mattered was goo 
practicalities, Ifa principality, statelet 


= ‘a nation needed to be reminded 


Murder, when our backs were to the wall _ 
and the Nazis on our doorstep. 


ofits responsibilities to the common 
good of Europe, then the quickest way 
was to marry off its princess to her boy 
usin from the other side ofthe cont 
nent, Chances were that the two young 
people had once played together when 
Visiting'Grandmama Queen’. Whi 
could be more natural than for love to 
row ona second meetin 
Exceptit often didn't. Some of the 
book's saddest and most riveting sec 
tions concern those prepared to stand 
Lup to the royal matchmaker and follow 
their own hearts, There's Alix of Hesse, 
Victoria's favourite granddaughter, who 
dates to refuse to marry Prince Eddy, 
second in line to the British throne 
You can hardly blame her: Eddy was 
weak, stupid and infected with VD. 
Heartbreakingly, Alix, who matched 
Queen Victoria's Matchmaking —_andallicstookup armsagainst each her grandmother in the stubbornness 
by Deborah Cadbury other. Alberts plan, which grew in stakes, married another cousin, Tsar 
ambition with the arrival ofeach of his Nicholasof Russia, and met a bloody end 
and Victorias nine babies, was to marry in 1918 atthe hands ofthe Bolsheviks. 
When Prince Allert _hischildren into all the rayal families of Young Eddy wasn't much luckier 
married hiscousin _Europe, from Russia to Portugal, Having been rejected by Alix, he 
Queen Victoria in Norway to Greece. By the time grand was instructed to marry his second 
1840, be wastaking children arrived, the continent would 
thefirst step inwhat he bound together not ust by peace 
would become a treaties and trading agreements, but 
masterplan for somethinginfnitely stronger: the love 
keeping Europe safe and loyalty of first cousins. No one, 
for generations. A native of Coburg,a surely, would ever declare war ona 


M. H. Lowe's In Grievous Times takes the reader to the heart of English country 
village life at a turning point in Britain's history: the era of evacuees and air 
raids, sudden death from the skies and the expectation for every man and 
woman to do their patriotic duty. When Clement, a country vicar, is summoned 
to London by an old friend to be involved in a covert "suicide mission” to 
thwart the impending German invasion, his world changes forever. 


Queen of hearts 


KATHRYN HUGHES enjoys a lively new book exploring 
Queen Victoria’s role as.a royal marriage-broker 


Priorities shift and every aspect of his life is called Into question as he is 
forced to make choices that affect a great many lives. And when members 
of his secret, carefully-chosen team are one by one discovered dead, 
Clement finds himself at the centre of a far more complex situation than 
he had realised. 


The drama and intrigue of Jn Grievous Times, played out against a 
seemingly innocent rustic backdrop with superb characterisation, keep 
the reader hungry throughout for the next piece of the puzzle. 

A riveting read. 


cousin-once-removed, Princess May 
of Teck. ‘Grandmama Queen’ barely 


Available from Waterstones and online book sellers 


The continent would 


small German state that had capitulated 
to Napoleon a generation earlier, Albert 
knew all about the chaos and destruc 

on that occurred when neighbours 


BBCHistory Magazine 


monarch with whom they had played 
tagasa toddler. 

Albert didn't live long enough to sce 
his plan cometo fruition. But in this 


bebound togetherby 
the love and loyalty 
of first cousins 


Books/ Reviews 


‘ComING SOON. 


‘nour Chrtstmas issue, we'llbe taking a look back at some of the very 


best history titles of 2077 in our annual Books of ist. Leading 
historians Including’ 4 Antony Beevor 


will nominate their bmn the last 2 month 


knew the gil but she liked the look of 
her from her photographs and invited 
her to Balmoral foran interview, The shy 
‘Young woman passed the test: she was 
above al ‘sensible’ (which, heaven knows 
Edy was not), so the young man was 
instructed to propose immediately. Eddy 
comered May at a country house party 
and popped the question. Relieved rather 
than thrilled (she was already 24 and, 
by royal standards, poor), May then had 
to deal with her reluctant fiance's death 
from pneumonia ust over a month later 
In the end itall turned out rather well, 
with May marrying Eddy’s younger 
brother, Prince George, and, in time, 
becoming the redoubtable Queen 
Mary. Most royal blind dates, though, 


Cadbury deftly 
weaves the politics 
of nations with the 
gossip of the royal 
drawing room 


did not turn out so happily. The world 
‘wasbecoming more complicated and 
dangerous, and it was naive to think 
‘hata cousin’ love was any match for 
socialist revolution and nationalist 
sabre-ratting. Family loyalty turned out 
tobe meaningless when dealing with 
someone as bellicose as Kaiser Wilhelm, 
‘who referred to his Uncle Bertie, now 
Edward Vil, as “Satan”, Bertie returned 
the favour by calling his nephew “the bit: 
terest fe that England possesses”. 
Deborah Cadbury has done an excel- 
{ent job of writing about young princes 


Fateful moments 


GARY SHEFFIELD recommends a masterful book about 
ayear that defined the course of the First World War 


1917: War, Peace, and Revolution 
by David Stevenson 
Oxford Univer Press, £28 pages, £30 


‘The third full year of the 
First World War saw 
much of the ot world in 
its death throes, and an, 
unstable new world 
struggling to be born. 
Tsarist Russia collapsed, 
replaced by an unstable 
liberal state which in turn was over: 
thrown by Bolshevik revolutionaries. The 
entered the war, the super power-in 
‘waiting choosing global engagement over 
isolationism. The Ottoman empire 
suffered significant defeats that weakened 
itshold on the Middle East. And in 
France, the Balkans and italy, killing on 
an industrial scale went on remorseless, 
as huge armed forces continued toclash 
Toa marked extent, the world we ive in 
today was shaped by the momentous 
events of this year 

David Stevenson isa wise guide 
through these turbulent times. He isa 
leading historian ofthe war, and this 
latest book has his trademark breadth 
of historical vision and incisive analysis, 
founded on deep research. Stevenson 
acknowledges Fateful Choices, tan 
Kershaw’s book on key moments of the 
Second World War, as a model, and he 
similarly takes us through the critical de 
cisions and events of 1917. Two stand out. 

‘The frst is the German deci- 


1917 


Britain into making peace, yet as the Ger 
man elite knew, unrestricted submarine 
‘warfare would almost certainly bring the 
into the war. The gambit failed (Brit 
ain’s decision to starta convoy system for 
merchant ships played a role, as Stevenson 
discusses) and America did indeed de- 
care war. The immediate consequences 
‘of this were deeply significant, not least 
imeasing financial pressure on Britain In 
the longterm, it converted the USinto a 
dominant presence on the world stage, 
‘The second key moment Stevenson, 
highlightsis the outbreak ofthe Rus 
sian Revolution. He artfully analyses the 
twists and turns of Russian politics in 
1917 stressing that it was the “extraord 
nary circumstances” ofthe year allied to 
Lenin's dynamic leadership, that allowed 
the Bolshevik revolution to happen. 
tthe end of 1916, the war was still 
an old-style clash between rival Euro- 
pean great powers. As 1918 dawned the 
‘emergence of both an extra-European 
power and Bolshevism had changed the 
dynamics of the conflict profoundly. 
Analysis ofthis shift shows Stevenson at 
isbest. By contrast, Iwas not entirely 
convinced byhis analysisofthe third 
battle of Ypres (Passchendaele). Dread 
fal battle that it was, there sa case to 
bemade fort in terms of strategic and 
‘operational imperatives, and attrition, but 
thisis not really reflected here; some of 
the key texts favouring this interpretation 
are absent from Stevenson's bibliography. 
But overall, 1917isatriumph by a 


Medieval mindsets 


HANNAHSKODA reviews an engaging, but flawed, exploration 


ofordinary 
Chaucer's People: Everyday Lives 


The premise of thisenter 
ining book s to provide 

historical context for the 

multitude of fagures in 


in the Middle Ages 


Picard provides a wealth of detail both 
about the occupations of the various char 
acters, and the wider contexts in which 
they operated. The section on the over: 
‘whelmingly complex nature of medieval 
Jaw is particularly dearand effective. 
Chaucer's Peopleis engaging and fun, 
though one couldn't say that it brings 
The Canterbury Tales lif, since Chau 


Nevertheless, this reader has some 
qualms. There are some inaccuracies: Ar 
rasis notin the Netherlands, for example, 
I wasmore bothered, though, by Picard’s 
reference to ‘the medieval mind’, anda 
repeated sense that al ‘medieval people’ 
thought alike, Given that Chaucer's text 
isallabout careful distinctions - whether 
‘onthe basis of social standing, gender, or 
character—thisistather odd. The Canter 
bury Tales demonstrate that there really is 
‘no such thingas ‘the medieval mind’: me 
dlieval society, like our own, was made up. 
‘ofa mosaic of different personalities (as 
Picard acknowledges), complex prejudices 
and varying preoccupations, 
Furthermore, Picard implies that much 
cof what medieval people got up to was 
rather stupid or downright bizarre, The 
cynical tone certainly makes fora witty 
and engagingread, but itrisks downplay- 
ing the sophistication of much medieval 
thought. An example would be the treat 
‘ment that medieval science receives. tis 
certainly true that medical practices left 
alot tobe desired, but they were neither 
irrational nor stupid, and, most impor- 
tantly, they were highly varied, Medieval 
society had its fair share of quacks, but 
by the Mth century the sophistication of 
‘much medical thought was impressive. 
The parson'sbrother, the ploughman, is 
indicated by Chaucer by the dung which 
he isaccustomed to carry. Picard notes 
thisrather humorous detail, ht com, 
‘ments that it seems an odd observation 
siven that all medieval people probably 
smelled pretty bad. But it never does to 
generalise. An old French fabliau (a corpus 
‘of torieson which Chaucer drew heavily) 
described a rustic peasant who visited a 
town. The peasant smelled of manure, 
and fainted when he passed the fine scents 
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‘The Medici 
by Mary Hollingsworth 
Head of Zou, 6 


The Mediciarea 
fascinating family 

First documented in the 
3th century, they rose 

to power on the back of 

banking fortune. With 
snares, traps and deceits 
they made themselves de 
tulers, then lords of Florence. I's a 


fact 
thrilling story, and this is abeautifully 
presented book, packed with go 


nent 


art images, Sadly the historical 


does not live up to the packaging, 
Mary Hollingsworth’s pitch is that 
the Medici were the bad guys, andl she 
makesa decent case for it with tales of 
their sometimes murderous misdeeds. 
But Medici misconduct isnt news, and 
her claim that Lorenzo the Magnific 
corruption “rarely makes its way into the 
annals of Medici history” is overplayed. 
I'smore than a decade since the PBS 
documentary Godfathers ofthe Renais 
sance compared the family to the Mafia, 


Gibraltar: The Greatest Siege 
in British History 

by Roy an Lesley Adkins 

uy 120 pages, £20 


From aquick glance at the 

title of Roy and Lesley 
SRE Adkins’ new book, casual 

readers may wonder how 
the “greatest siege in 
British history” could have 
taken place such a very 

Jong way away from Britain. Yet for much 


Appainting depicting the 
marriage of Christine of 
Lorraine. The role of the 

‘Medici women is underplayed 

Inanew book on the dynasty, 
‘says Catherine Fletcher 


Family values 


CATHERINEFLETCHER is disappointed by an unoriginal 
take on one of history’s most infamous dynasties 


and the current TV show Medici: Masters 
of Florenceis hardly more salubrious: it 
prompted one Medici descendant to com 
plainitt 
Out-of-date scholarship is, unfortu 
nately, a consistent problem with this 
book, Hollingsworth tells us it’s “likely 
that Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici died of 
‘malaria, but that is not supported by the 
documents from the murder investiga: 
tion, discussed in a 2010 biography. She 
also insists, against the latest research, 
that Alessandro de’ Medici was Pope 
Clement VII illegitimate son. This will 
only be definitively settled by scientific 
test 
points elsewhere, In the past 10 years, a 
‘wealth of new books on the Medici have 
been published, on topics ranging from 
political culture to the family’s relation- 
ship with Machiavelli, perceptions of the 


uced hisancestors’ memory. 


but the documentary evidence 


Medici women are 
notable in thebook 
for their absence 


wal bases 


ofhistory, strategically placed 
were the key to British power across the 
globe, Gibraltar,a mountain rising steeply 
from a narrow sand spit, wasthe most 
important: it secured the entrance wo the 
Matiterranean for trade and naval power. 
Spain's grip on the inla 
in 1704, when the Royal Navy seized 


sea was bro. 


the town. In 1779, France and Spain 
declared war on Britain, supporting rebel 
ling American colonists intent on weak: 
ning Britain's global expire. Gibraltar’s 
700-man British garrison found 


Americas and patronage of the Jesuits 
As far as can tell, none of this work has 
informed The Medici, Readers hop' 
an up-to-date synthesis ofthe histo 


ical 
research (some of it only available in 
Italian, behind paywalls,. 
university library editions) are destined to 
be disappointed 

The Medici women are also notable for 
their absence, While the men of the fam- 
ily get individual chapters, Catherine de 
Medici, queen and regent of France (and 
arguably the family’s single most power 
ful member), does not; nor does the 
‘other French queen of the family, Marie. 
Maria Magdalena of Austria and Chis 
tine of Lorraine fare marginally better, 
but by and lange the women featu 
as wivesand mothers. It's true th. 
Florentine politics were male-dominated 
(even by the standards ofthe day), but 


inexpensive 


themselves under sige from French and 
Spanish forces. Under the command of 
General Sir George Augustus Eliott, they 
defied blockade and massive bombard 
ments from lind and sea fora grueling 
three and a half years (1779-1783). The 
town was reduced to rubble, but the de 
fencesheld, and casualties were low 

Asanyone familiar with their pre 
books will expect, Royand Lesley Adkins 
tellthe dramaticstory ofthe siege through 
the words of eyewitnesses and contempo- 
raries, The action is partially recounted 
by those directly involved: British, 
Spanish, French and German soldiers, 
siilors and civilians ofall ranks. 

The book sts the siege against the 
backdrop ofthe American War of Inde 
e highlighting that although 


women could and did exercise informal 
power in political life and as a 
‘religious patrons. Maddalena and Simu. 
netta, the two enslaved women who bore 
illegitimate children to Medici men, are 
ied with names, Problems, 
with the documentary sources for these 


istic oF 


not even di 


women do not excuse this absence. 

Asfar as the Medici men are con 
cerned, Hollingsworth presents a clear 
and straightforward, if somewhat dated, 
narrative of political events and allianc 
€5, She also argues the Medici were less 
significant patrons than they are ofte 
portrayed as It's an interesting point, but 
to be convincing this book needed much 
{greater attention to the new research and, 
the broader social context. 


Catherine Fletchers associate professor in 


history and heritage at Swansca University 


MMM LET 


Siege mentality 


ANDREWLAMBERT admires an exciting account of one of naval 
history's most gripping incidents 


Britain los the American colonies, it 
retained command of the sea, the key to 
security, trade and empire. 

The authorsalso explore how Gibraltar, 
held by right of conquest by the British 
for more than 300 years, was. place that 
define British resolve. ‘As strong, 
asthe Rock of Gibraltar’ wasno mere 
turn of phrase As Daniel Defoe observes 
the rock had replaced Dover as the quin- 
{essential British fortresshecause it was 
the key to an overseas empire of trade. 

This book isa fascinating, well-crafted 
account ofa siege that defined Britishness, 
and shaped the strategy of the next four 


Andrew Lamberts. profesor of nav 
ory and author of Crusoe’s Idan (2016) 


WANT MORE ? 
For interviews with authorsofthelatest 
‘books, check out our weekly podcast 
athistoryextra.com/podcasts 


Awful aristocracy 


PAULREADMAN enjoys a scathing survey of centuries 
of bad behaviour from Britain's privileged elite 


Entitled: A Critical History 
of the British Aristocracy 
by Chris Bryant, 

Doubleday, 448 pages. £2 


Despotic dukes, merce 
nary marquesses and 
venal viscounts parade 
through the pages of 
Chris Bryant’ spirited 
history of the British 
aristocracy. For this is no 

sober scholarly account, but a trenchant 

critique, Bryant’saim being to demon: 
strate the self-serving behaviour of lords 
and (occasionally) ladies down the 
centuries. Beginning in pre-Conquest 
times, he shows how the nobility amassed 
land, wealth and power: through mart 
prowess and loyalty tothe crown, tobe 
sure, but also through guile, dishonesty 
and brute force, They made laws in their 
own interest, rigged the political system, 
despoiled the church, enclosed the 
commons, and —by primogeniture and 
entail ~ sought to ensure that their 
ill-gotten gains remained concentrated in 
the hands of afew, In this, they were 
remarkably successful. Aslate as the 
1870s, three-quarters of Britain wasin the 
hhands of 5,000 people, and even today, the 
aristocracy ownsone-third of the land. 
Whatexplains this longhistory of 
aristocratic self-enrichment? For Bryant 


the answer isa persisting “sense of entitle 
iment”, which also sanctioned gross moral 
turpitude, as he isat painsto delineate 
His account is packed with detailsof 


‘Aristocrats enjoying themselves in an tith-century Anglo-Saxon calendar 


adultery, hypocrisy, debauchery, vice and 
‘wantonness. The system wasn tjust bad: 
the people weretoo, from the treacherous 
Godwine, brutal henchman of King Cut 
to Rhodri Philipps, 4th Viscount St Da 
Vids, recently jailed for offering £5,000 to 
anyone willing to accidentally’ run over 
pro-EU campaigner Gina Miller, 

Bryant's charge-shectis along one, But 
hiisrelentless fixation on the moral failings 
‘of noble individuals at times makes for 
‘wearing reading, and comesat the cost of 
‘more systematic analysis, particularly of 
the social effects of the maldistribution of 
explored 
tually supportive 
relationship between the aristocracy and 
the established church, Many pr 
‘were drawn from noble families, and 
were assiduousin defending aristocratic 
entitlement, not least in Bryant's native 
‘Wales, where the landed elite Anglican 
{sm made them especially obnoxious to 
the majority Nonconformist population, 

Another isthe relationship between 
aristocratic wealth and the modern 
capitalist economy. Many mill 
captains ofindustry and com 
aped the aristocratic lifestyle, seek 
the dignity of country mansions, coats 
farms and seats in the House of Lords, 
‘What does this tell us? Perhaps that, while 
aristocratic wealth might stimulate and 
sustain.a sense of entitlement, the same is 
true of wealth in general, E 


Paul Readman is professor in modem British 
history at King’s College London 
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Darkest Hour: How 


astheres not an ounce of new 
evidence. It conflates what 
chill said, and allowed 
others to thinkand do, with 
‘what he actually thought, and 
intended to do. It overlooks his 
ence in Britain's capacity 
at, and to win if 
‘America came in. 
‘Churchill believed Brit 
should fight on, and under: 
stood that even inquiring. 
about peace terms would be 
catastrophic for morale, But 
he also knew that his position 
‘was assailable, and that if he 
‘was replaced, those prepared 
oa deal would likely come 
to power, So he had to finesse 
‘what he said, keep Chamberlain 
and Halifax onside, and in the 
‘end managed to outmanocuvre 
the would-be peace 
‘going to the full cabine 


Churchill Brought Us ch 
Back from the Brink 
by Anthony MeCarten 
Viking. 336 pages £809 


Accompanyinga 
‘major new film, 
thisisa smoothly 
written account 
focusing on the 
dramatic early 
weeks of Church 

ill’s premiership. 

The first 40 per cent isa 
potted biography, offering 
generalities ("Winston 
was foremost a Victorian”) and 
incontrovertible facts ("He was 


also an aristocrat”) 
The book centres on the au 
thor’s conviction that Churchill 
“seriously entertained the 
prospect of a peace deal with 
Hitler”, McCarten writes that 
heis “aware that this is an un- 
that puts 


Ashley Jackson is profesor 
‘of imperial an military history 
‘4 Kings allege London ani the 
author of Churchill (2011) 


in this period of history than I 
canclaim to be’ 

Nevertheless, he believes we 
should make more of Church 


cace proposals. Rather 
than interpeet this as 
‘Churchill playing for 
time, attempting to 
outmanoeuvre cabinet 
colleagues ata moment 
when his own posi 

was insecure, MeCa 

ren believes we should 
fmit that Churchill 
wavered, Ifwedo, we can 
then admire his ability 
tohave doubts and sub 
sequently make the right 
decision ~“the mark of a 
true leader 

But thisis dancing on 


a pinhead: it might make 
fora dramatic film, but it 
doesn't purposefully aug- 
ment the historical record ' 
‘Winston Churchill with 
Neville Chambertainin c1939 
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tctainvaneventeecaatit 
AHistory of Britain 
in21Women, 

by Jenni Murray 

Oneworts, 285 pages, £0.98 


Thomas Carlyle 
once said: “The 
history of the 
world is but the 
biography of 
great men.” He 
got it wrong, as 
Jenni Murray illustrates in 
this fascinating book. Her 
interest isin women who 

fought prejudice and succeed 
ced, despite their background 
and gender. 

We finda rich assortme 
‘of figures, including queens, 
writers, scientists, artists and 
politicians. Each woman's story 
istold warts and all 

Mary Wollstonecraft, for 
‘example, argued that it was 
hot nature but culture that 
rendered women “weak and 


that woe 
‘equality, Wollstonecraft herself 
attempted suicide when re 
jected byh 
Elsewhere, 
how the novelist Fanny Burney 
became the first woman to 
‘write about her awn breast 
cancer and harrowing 
mastectomy, before going onto 
livea long life, demonstrating 
cancer canbe survived. 
Weare also reminded that 
the suffragist Millicent Gar 
rett Fawcett was passionate 
believer in the British empire 
and a severe opponent of Home 
Rule or Ireland and independ: 
ence for India. We learn, to0, 
that the formidable Barbara 
Castle always insisted on be- 
ing smartly dressed. She once 
‘whipped fresh dress out of 
small suitcase, tlling Murray: 
“Tricel, love, marvellous 
stuff. Shove itin your bag, 
shake it out, no ironing.” 


womanising lover. 


lurray accounts 


Although simedata young 
auicnce, this ering 
tok willbe enoyed by women 
oallages. 


Tune Purvisis emeritus professor 
at the University of Portsmouth, 

and a nhs: 
A biography (2002), and Christabel 
Pankhurst: biogn 


of Emindlin 


TM 
LesParisiennes 

by Anne Seba 

Ce 496 pags, £290 


Anne Sebba’s 
new book is 
a thoroughly 
researched, rea: 
able history from 
the perspective 
cof women living 
in 1940s Nazi-occupied Paris, 
Ittells the stories of around 
100 “not so ordinary women”, 
who survived war, hardship, 
resistance and, sometimes, 
deportation 

Sebba approaches difficult 
subjects with tact, empathising 
with the motivations of women 
‘on ll sides, including collabo- 
rators. The strongest section 

cs Ravensbriick 

concentration camp, where 
many of the book's 
were deported, allowing Sebba 
to draw their stories together. 
She then follows the survivors 
back to postwar Paris, charting 
their efforts to create support 
networks inthe face of grief and 
lack of public understandi 

‘Scbba's style is conventional, 
reproducing stereotyped visions 
of Paris, and often neglecting 
working-class experience in 
favour of high society glamour. 
Nonetheless, her original 
research, and highlighting of so 
many interesting stories, make 
this avaluable work, E 


Richard Batesis. historian at the 
University of Nottingham 
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Playwrights, puritans and backstage politics: a new novel by Bernard Comwell 
‘goes behind the scenes of Shakespeare's stage company 


Raising the curtain 


NICKRENNISON applauds a new novel that imagines 
the adventures of Shakespeare's brother 


Fools and Mortals 
by Bernard Cornwell 
Harper Coli, 384 pages, £20 


Richard Shakespeareisa 
young actor workingin 
the theatre company for 
‘which his older brother 
Williams is the principal 
dramatist. The year 
is 1595 and the Lord 
‘Chamberlain's Men, un: 
der the protection oftheir patron, Lord 
Hunsdon, are growingever more ambi 
tious in their productions, They want to 
leave bchind tired old melodramasand 
stage fresh works by William Shake 
speare, The weddingof Lord Hunsdon’s 
‘granddaughter offers them the chance 
toperform the newly written A Midsut 
mer Night's Dream. 
Butallis not well in the company. 
Richard and his brother have litle liking 
forone another. The younger man is 
playing women on stage. Helongsto 
take on more manly, heroic roles but 
all William offers him in A Midsum 
‘mer Night's Dreams the part of Francis 
Flute, one ofthe “rude mechanicals’ 
Asthe Lord Chamberlain's Men re 


hearse, a new company is being formed 
isbeingcon. 
structed in Southwark to house it. These 
rivalsare looking for actorsand scripts 
‘unscrupulous in pursuit 
‘ofthem. When Williarn’s scripts for A 
Midsummer Night's Dream and Romeo 
‘and Juliet go missing, Richard is briefly 
suspected of their theft, Keen toclear 
his name, he offers to recover them. In 
his search for the stolen masterpieces, he 
faces danger from Puritans ll too eager 
to condemn him as. papist, alls in love 
with one of Lady Hunsdon'smaidsand 
effects kind of reconciliation with his 
brilliant, difficult brother, 

Bernard Cornwell is best known for 
the Sharpe’ novels, set in the Napoleonic 
Wars, and for tales of war and politics in 
Anglo-Saxon England, The Elizabethan 
theatre may seem an unusual subject for 
him but Fools and Mortalsis a delight. 
Witty and knowledgeable in its evoca- 
tion of Shakespearean London, it also 
‘becomes a highly enjoyable tribute to 
the perils and pleasures, at any time in 
history, of putting on a play. 


and an impressive the 


Nick Rennison is the author of Carvers 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
NOVELS FEATURING 
SHAKESPEARE 


Nothing Like the Sun 
Anthony Burgess (1964) 


Burgess's well-known 
verbal virtuosity is 
‘much in evidence in 
this vivid re-creation 
of Shakespeare's 
life and loves, frst 
published more 
than 50 years ago to 
coincide with the quatercentenary 
of the playwright's birth. Taking its 
title from a fine in one of the bard's 
sonnets, this isa rich, idiosyncratic 
portrait of a genius as he journeys 
from provincial obscurity in Strat- 
ford to artistic success and sexual 
betrayal in Elizabethan London. 


‘The Secret Life of 
William Shakespeare 
Jude Morgan (2012) 


So litte is known for 
certain about the life 
of England's great- 
est writer that there 
is plenty of empty 
‘space for the inventive 

| author to fil. Jude 
Morgan is a versatile 
historical novelist who has turned 
his attention in the past to the 

Brontés and Byron. His version of 

‘Shakespeare's story brings the man 

behind the plays to life, convincingly 

recreating both the Stratford of his 
youth and the London theatre works 
of his greatest triumphs. 


‘The Spy of Venice 
Benet Brandreth (2016) 


(Seta Inthe frst of Bran- 


' dreth’s ongoing 
series of adventures: 
(ce, featuring the young 
oa Shakespeare, the 


== aspiring actor and 

poet joins a band 

of itinerant players. 
When their travels take them to 
Venice, Shakespeare finds himself 
‘an innocent abroad but he is soon 
drawn ever further into a tangled 
web of murder, intrigue and espio- 
nage. Brandreth’s Shakespearean 
expertise and storytelling skills are 
both put to good use in this playful, 
entertaining novel, 
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“T still find it difficult to talk 


about my experiences at sea.” 


Derek, resident of The Royal tard Garter Homes 


te tw Nag. Neen, TW12 2NP 


‘Cambridge Assessment 
International Education 


Please show your support for Derek 
and other veterans cared for at 


‘The Royal Star & Garter Homes 
by making a donation today. 
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‘The Royal Star 
& Garter Homes 
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‘Your community, your University 


MESAZEVAL 
Canterbury 
WEEKEND 
6%. 8 April 2018 


1 weekend of events celebrating medieval 


history in Canterbury. Please do join us. 
Paul Bennett Helen Castor 
Imogen Corrigan Carenza Lewis 
Janina Ramirez David Starkey 
Booking: canterbury.ac.uk/medieval-canterbury 


Box Office: 01227 782994 
‘emailsaaiisandculture@cante rbury.ac.uk 
{mn ald ofthe lan Coulson Memorial Award 


mote 


articular. Founded in 1973 we al 
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archive of 35 yea 
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Conversation pieces 
In Our Time 


RADIORadio4 
From Thursday 9 November 


‘dumbing down, 
and academic guests 
‘offer learned but accessible 


n of the history of ideas as 


This seria 


sity’s chap, a venue chosen asa nod to 
the show's sizeable student audience 
Also listen out for programmes 


about Germaine de Staal, a French 


woman of letters wh 


opposed 
the Greek city state of 


‘nce a major rival to Athens: 
and the German mathematician 
Carl Friedrich Gauss 


Performers trom the Ottoman empire 
who brought their music to New York 


Lost world 
‘The Music of Time: 
Ottomans in New York 
RADIO BBC World Service 

Jed for Saturday 25 November 


In the early years of the 20th century. 
man empire broke 


ed forced 


migrations. But,as Maria Margaronis 
outlines in a one-off documentary that 
-s memory, identity and loss, the 
culture of the Ottoman empire didn't 
st cease to be. In the New York of the 


1920s, musicians from nations once part 
of the empire including Greeks, Kurds, 
Jews, Armenians and many others — 
recreated ils music as emigrés 
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Jonathan Wright previews (EVE ERED, i | 


TVS RADIO 


Back on the street 


JONATHAN WRIGHT speaks fo writer Steven Knight 
on location at the filming of his 1920s gangster epic 


Peaky Blinders 
TV BBC Two 
Scheduled for November 


Somewhere off Manchester’ Piccadilly 
thoroughfare lies fine old commercial 
building that has, miraculously, yet to be 
converted into luxury flats. I's grand but 
gloomy and the paint is peeling, This, of 
course, makes ita perfect setting for 
filming writer Steven Knight's sga of 
Brummie gangsters, Peaky Bli 


especially as there's something of a 
back-to-basics vibe as we rejoin Tommy 
Shelby (Cillian Murphy) and co, 

The family are all separate, they're 
‘not speaking to each other, but they face 
an existential threat from outside that 
‘means they all need to get back together 
on their home turf to survive,” says 
Knight. The Shelbys return tothe grime 
‘of Small Heath in 1926, the year of the 
{general strike, when the UK appeared 
primed for revoluti 

For Knight 
beyond history's 


ste ar 
progression” and our knowledge that 
the overthrow of the British establish 
‘ment didn occur. “The reality at the 


time is it’s chaos and things happen, but 
other things could happen,” he says, “In 
that chaos, you will find individual 
characters whose qualities and stories 


pees 


accurate picture of what was really going 


onat the time 
Onesuch characteris Jessie Eden 
(Charlie Murphy), based on a real-life 
shop steward and communist, a woman 
whose union activites bringherinto. 
contact with business owner Tommy 
There’salso a new baddie, Luca Chan- 
ggretta,a violent ghost of Christmas 
past” played by Oscar winner Adrien 
Brody, and the latest ina line of adversar 
feswho stand in the way of Tommy 
jgaining the respectability, money and 
prestige he sees as markers of success 
Here lies one of Peaky Blinders key 
themes: class. “The question of the 
whole series has been: ifyou are born 


class, can you escape?” says Knig 
Is that especially difficul in Britain? 

Tewas in the'20s, 'm not sure it’s that 
much easier now. 

Back on set, as we watch Cillian 
Murphy running through an action 
sequence, it’s clear Tommy isnt going to 
se that 
hhumanises a violent man who might 


get away clean, I'sthis strug 


which as done much to win the show 
aninternational audience, “We hear 
Dylan sa fan that’ enough for me 
wecan stop now” says Knight, 0 


Polly Gray (Helen 
McCrory) and 
Luca Changrettar 
(Adrien Brody) In 
the new series of 
Peaky Blinders 


TV&Radio 


cr) 


Prince Edward and his bride Princess Alexandra pose on their wedding day 
‘with Queen Victoria, The monarch had a deep dislike of her eldestson 


Tensions behind the throne 


Private Lives of the Monarchs 
‘TV Yesterday 
Scheduled for Monday 20 November 


To bea royal isto be expected to project 
an image that embodies both power and 
control. Behind the facade, though, 
things are often very different, as Tracy 
Borman explores in a new six-part series 
that picks up on many of the themes in 
her previous Prive Livesof the Tudors 
First up, Borman looks at the ie of 
Queen Vic 
cof her loses relationships: with her 
husband, Albert, the Prince Consort 
and her wayward son, Edward, who had 


ia, and in particulartwo 


Final days 


The Last Post 
DVD (entertain, £19.74) 


(On 10 December 1963, the British 
High Commissioner of Aden, Sir 
Kennedy Trevaskis, was targeted 
Iya grenade attack at Khormaksar 
airport. So began what came to be 
known as the Aden Emergency, in ter 
ritories that now form part of Yeren, 

The British eventually withdrew 
from the area in 1967 follow- 
Ing a contlct that, viewed 
at 50 years remove, is 
uncomfortable to look 
back upon. Which 
is perhaps why we 
need to look back, 
as writer Peter 
Moffat's underrated 
drama does. 

Its focus, reflecting 


Jessica R 


a reputation asa playboy as a young 
an and whom Victoria eventually 
‘came to despise 
For the second episode, Borman 


considers another fractious relationship, 


that between George Il and his son, the 
Prince Regent. The two hated each, 
other, and their relationship was further 
‘complicated by George Ils recurring 
‘mental illness. The problems between 
the two coloured the life of the future 


George IV, and may go some way to 
explaining his profligacy. Later in the 
series, we can also look forward to 
shows about Charles I, Louis IV of 
France and Heny VII 


Mottat's own childhood as the son 
Of an officer, is on the lives of Royal 
Military Police based in Aden dur- 
ing the emergency. These are men 
constantly at risk from guerilla attack 
who are defending the last vestiges 
of empire, yet this Is also the 1960s 
and things are starting to swing at 
the sun-bleached BP Club. The con- 
tradictions are glaring. 
nits TV broadcast on BBC One, 
The Last Post was criticised for being 
soapy but, viewing the series as a 
whole, it emerges more as 
3 portrait of a community 
under stress. That's not 
to excuse British 
violence in Aden, 
‘but more a way to 
say that The Last 
Post examines the 
behaviour of Brits 
abroad eriticaly yet 
sympathetically 


1 starsin the drama about 


British army life during the Aden Emergency 


ALSOLOOK 


Claire Foy and Matt Smith play the 
royal couple in The Crown 


t's wasn't easy being Elizabeth 
Windsor as Britain made its way 

into the 1960s. So seems to be the 
Central message of the second 
‘season of The Crown (Netfix, 

from Friday 8 December, which 
picks up from where the previous 
‘season left off and apparently 

deals with, among other subjects, 
that of infidelity 

‘On BBC Radio 4, highlights include 
Archive on 4 British Jews, Rightand 
Left (Saturday 11 November, for 
which BBC poltical correspondent 
Jo Coburn mixes the tale of her own 
family with that of British Jewry, 

{3s away to explore the outsized role 
Of tis small community in British 
politics ~ and its movement over a 
Century towards conservatism. 

Handmadein ull (88C Four, 
November) celebrates the craft 
heritage of the 2017 City of Cutture. 
The documentary is produced in 
collaboration with artist Linda 
Brothwel, as part of her Tool 
‘Appreciation Society project, which 
looks at the connections between 
tools and a sense of place. 

‘A sequel to The White Queen, 
‘made without the involvement of the 
BEC, The White Princess (Drama, 
‘Sunday 18 November) focuses on 
an England united by the mariage 
of Elizabeth of York and Henry Vil 
but where tensions are stil rife. 

The seriesis based on Philippa 
Gregory's novel 

Look out too for Remembrance 
Day programming, including the 
BBC's coverage of the annual 
‘ceremony at London's Cenotaph 
(Sunday 12 November). On Yester- 
day, a week of shows includes a 
welcome repeat for The Last Day of 
World War One (7 November) 
presented by Michael Palin. 
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OUT. ABOUT 


HISTORY EXPLORER 
Charles Ils great escape 


Charles 


Spencer and Charlotte Hodgman explore 


Boscobel House in Shropshire, where Charles II 
fled for his life after defeat to the forces of parliament 


dawn broke over Boscobel 
House on 6 September 1651, 
two figures hurried through 
the rain, heading for the 
safety of a huge leafy oak 
trve about 150 yards away. 
They rapidly disappeared up the tree, hid: 
ing from sight behind the lush foliage ofits, 
thick branches. To anyone witnessing their 


movements, the pair would have made for 
4a curious sight, But onlookers would have 
been more astonished still by the identity of 
‘one of the two men, He was Charles 
of Scotland, he 
and the most wanted m: 
Our own trip to Boscobel, 366 years to 
the day after Charles's own stay, is drier but 
equally atmospheric, The oak tree that pro: 
vided sanctuary for the Stuart heiras he hid 
from the parliamentary forces is long go 
Buta roughly 250-year-old descendent — 
seeded from the original oak ~ has survived 
and itis this that visitors can see today, the 
closest we can come to the experiences of 
Charles I during his desperate flight 


Prince topeasant 
‘Charles I is usually 
mistress-loving king 
with apenchant for 
horses and pleasure” 
says Charles Spencer, 
whose recent book, 


othe th 


nbered as alazy 


The 17th-century 
portrait of Charles It 
‘at Boscobel House 


To Catch A King, tellsthe story of Charles's 
‘great escape. “But in his youth he wasa man 
‘of great bravery and leadership, a man who, 
evens. child, saw military action during 

the Civil War. 

‘During that conflict, Charles’ father 
Charles I, surrounded his son with seasoned 
soldiers and advisors. The king was desper 
ate for the young prince to survive the Civil 
War, and so, as the tide beg, 
the Stuart cau 
exile first to the Isles of Scilly and then on 
to Jersey, before finally joining his mother, 
He 


turn against 
2 Charles was sent into 


ietta Maria, at the French court. 

‘Charles hated his life in exile,” says 
Spencer. “His mother treated him like a little 
boy rather than a king in waiting, and she 
was desper ry himoff to the French 
princess Mademoiselle de Montpensier. But 
‘Charles was far from the master of seduc: 
tion he would one day become, and there 
are wonderful accounts of his gaucheness 
at court. Needless to say, Henrietta Maria’s 
matchmaking came to nothing and the time 
Charles spent inexile only served to fuel his 
desire to return to England, 

The question of h 


to regain the 


way to achieve it was through 
analliance. Charles thad 
goneto the executioner’s 
‘block in 1649, safe in the 
knowledge that he had re 
‘mained true to his religious 
beliefs, refusing to sacrifice 
them for either the crown 
or his own head. But his 
son was willing to do almost 


itil 
rifiiiiill 


sae 
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FROMTOP LEFT: 
‘Charles Spencer next toa 
portrait of Joan Peverel, wh: 


‘bel House; the pariour at 
;cobel, where Chae 

Tested his battered feet; 

Ser 5 Ghariesilis said tohave 

te spent a tew hours reading in 

‘anarbour on this small 

‘mound during his stay 
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Charles Spencer and the Royal Oak =a 
€250-year-old descendent of the original tree 


“anything to claim back the throne 

The young Charles had initially hoped! to 
kickstart his earpaign to seize the erown by 
allying with the Irish but when this filed, he 
turned to the Scottish Presbyterians for help. 
twas. con 


oversial move and one widely 


‘condemned by his father’s former advisors, 
“tt is hard to fully understand the religious 
intensity felt by Scottish Presbyterians in the 
Vth century, 
adherents of 
ism, and believed that kings, rather than 
bein 
ners who should be governed by God's law, 
In anage of divine right, where mon: 
were widely seen as God's representatives on 
Earth, it was. doctrine entirely at odds with 
Stuart beliefs. But Charles was a pragmatist 
‘and, while believing in his own sovereignty, 


says Spencer, “They were the 


form) of extreme Protestant: 


anointed by God, were actually sin 


accepted that he would have to sacrifices 
degree of dignity and power in order to win 


the support of the Seots, 


Pre-emptive strike 
When Charles arrived in Seotland in June 
1630 he swallowed his pride and formally 
agreed to Presbyterian demands, including 
promising to establish Presbyterianism as 
the national religion 

But the Presbyterians were the kastof 
his problems. In England, parliamentar 
ian leader Oliver Ceomvell had learned of 
Charles's return and launched a pre-emptive 
strike on Scotland, The ensuing battle of 
Dunbar was acrushing defeat forthe Scots, 


‘Aview looking up at the priest-hole where 
Charles It spent the night 


ound 3,000 killed and a further 
10,000 taken prisoner. was abiter blow 
to the royalist cause, bat Charles 
subsequently crowned king of Scotland on 
January 1631 
army with which he could invade England 
and join up with his supporters. 

‘One of Charles's 
failure to interpret the mood in England, 
says Spencer. g Stuart 
king and this, in his opinion, should have 
been enough to make English royalists turn 
‘out forhimn in their droves, But when he did 
march into England, all people saw wasn 
invading Scottish army: an army with ater 
rible reputation - whether deserved or not 

for rape and pillage. The English had lived 
through adec 
the deaths of around 200,000 people. They 
had had eno 

As Charles progressed through England 
he must have been shocked that none of his 
father's former royalist strongholds wel 
comed him. Even Oxford, the royalist capital 
where Charles I had set up his headquarters, 
refused to open its gates. Only Worcester 
welcomed the now king and his ars. 

‘Charles and his exhausted men stayed 
in Worcester fi a delay that 
‘would cost them dearly. Cromwell and his 
38,000-strong New Model Army took the 
royalists by surprise butchering them in 
their thousands. Charles, whose Scottish 
army numbered around 16,000 in compari 
son, was forced to flee the battlefield as one 


who was 


set about assembling a new 


He was aretun 


of civil war, resulting iy 


Charles was on his own, 


fivedays 


CHARLES WAS FORCED TO DISGUISE HIMSELF 
AS A PEASANT, CRAMMING HIS FEET INTO 
ROUGH SHOES AND CUTTING HIS LONG HAIR 


of the largest armies ever to fight on English 
soil crushed the royalists for good. 


Stuartmanhunt 
As Charles fled Worcester he begged his 
fellow soldiers to return to the battlefield 
But his men knew the cause was lost; their 
priority was now survival. The parliamen: 
tarians had placed a net of soldiers around 
Worcester to capture any Scots who had 
escaped the battlefield alive. Smuggling. 
Charles past them and back into exile 
seemed a nigh on impossible challenge. 

The first few days on the run were incred 
‘bly tough,” says Spencer. "Charles 
the finest 


used to 
was forced to disguise 
cramming his feet 
rough shoes and cutting his long hair. 
His feet were ripped to shreds and he barely 
slept in his attempts to avoid capture. But he 
was tough and adaptable and very quickly 
learned that England's underground Roman 
Catholic network would be his lifeline 
Charles's salvation came in the form of 
the Penderels,a family of Roman Catholic 
farmers living at Boscobel House, nearly 
40 miles from Wo 
through the night, Charles reached White 
Ladies Priory, which he had been toll would 
g place. The exhausted 
king was disguised asa woodman, his face 
darkened with soot, Fearing the arrival of 
parliamentarian soldiers, Richard Penderd 


ester, Having travelled 


BBC story Magazine 


the ddest hers, was summoned to 


rt the king to Boscobel House, a remote 


of five bro 


e Charles arrived at Bosco. 
bel, the parliamentarian net was closing in 
says Spencer. “White Ladies had 

already been raided and not even Boscobel 
would be safe for long. 
‘Charles was incredibly lucky to fallin 
with the Penderelf 
vine mission to save the king. Without 
their help and local knowledge, Charles 
would have been lost; there's no doubt he 


onhim, 


nly, who saw it as their 


would have been executed if caught. But 
keeping the 6ft 2in-tall king hidden from 


sight was going to bea difficult task 


Theroyal oak 


The timber-fra 


wanting lodge that 
forms part of Boscobel House was built in 


1632 by Catholic recusant I rd, who 


converted an existing farmhouse on the site 


Inside, a portrait of Charles I stares down 
the park 

‘was in this room that Charles's bloody feet 

were tended and his wet clothes and shoes 

laid out to dry in front of the fire 


fre ar wall 


Charles was joined at Boscobel by another 
rayalist fugitive: William Careless, who had 
fought at his side at Worce 

less who suggested hiding in Boscobel’s great 


‘oak tree for the day. “While we were in the 


FS Actotn-contury carving on a 


‘chest, reputed to be made 
from the wood of the original 
Royal Oak, commemorates 
Charles's stay at Boscobel 


BBC History Magazine 


vistr 
Boscobel House 


10p's Wood, Shropshire, 
OAR @ engleh-hentageorg uk 


tree we sce soldiers going up and down in the 
thickest of the wood searching for persons 
escaped, we seeing them now and then 
peeping out of the woods,” Charles Il would 
later recall. At dusk, the pair returned to the 
house and Charles spent an uncomfortable 
night ina priest hole in the attic floor 
‘Charles knew if he stayed in Shropshire 
the would be caught, not east because there 
‘was a £1,000 reward for his capture, He 
was smuggled out of the county by a young, 
‘woman named Jane Lane, whose brother 
list army, With 
Charles disguised as Lane's m 


wasn officer in the ro 


the pair travelled on horseback to Bristol 


in the hope of boarding a ship to France 


When none could be found, they continued 
to Shoreham near Brighton, where the king 
finally slipped out of England on 15 October, 
The six weeks he spent on the run were 
the most exciting of Charles's life,” says 
Spencer. “He boasted endlessly about his 
escapade, and an account of his flight was 
written by none other than diarist Samuel 
Pepys. But he never forgot those who helped 
him through those dark days, and the Pend 
cerels and others were rewarded handsomely 
‘when Charles returned to England asking in 
stbravery, but itis 
his loyal followers who are the real heroes of 


this incredible story.” 


1660. He wasa man of gr 


les Spencer (pictured) is the author of 


several books on the Civil War 


period. His most recent work 


‘ON THEPODCAST 

Charles Spencer discusses Charles II's 
(great escape on our weekly podcast 

> historyextra.com/podcasts 


CHARLES I; 
FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1 Scone Palace 
PERTHSHIRE,SCOTLAND 

Where Charles was crowned king 
‘After agreeing to Presbyterian demands, 
Charles was crowned king of Scotland 

at Scone Palace on 1 January 1651, 
following the tradition of Scottish kings. 
The ceremony took place on Moot Hil 
and was Scotland's last coronation, 
seone-palace.co.uk 


2 Worcester 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Where the royalist 
Worcester saw the final daleat for the 
royalists and much ofthe battlefield itself 
is stil open agricultural land. The top of the 
cathedral tower gives the best view of the 
battlefield, while the Civil War visitor centre 
in the Commandery gives an interesting 
‘background to the period. 
usitworcestershire.o79 


ise was lost 


3 WhiteLadies Priory 

COSFORD SHROPSHIRE 

Where Charles I! hid from enemies 
The nine of the 12th-century White Ladies 
Priory are a 20-minute walk from Boscobel 
House. Charles arrived here early on 

4 September 1651 after riding through the 
right following the battle of Worcester. The 
priory itself no longer exists but the ruins 
ofits medieval church can still be visited. 
engish-hertage org.uk 


4 Moseley Old Hall 
WOLVERHAMPTON, WEST MIDLANDS 
Where the king used a priest hole 
‘Afr he left Boscobel, Charles headed for 
Moseley Oid Hall where he stayed for 
several days. The house still boasts the 
four-poster bed the king slept in, The 
famous priest hole where Charles hid 
when partiamentarian soldiers came to the 
houses also visible, and the exhibition 
room has a letter Charles Il sent to Jane 
Lane thanking her forher assistance in 
helping him escape to France. 
nationaltrustorg.uk/moseley-ol- 


5 The Monarch's Way 
NATIONWIDE 

Where Charles made his escape 
The 0625-mile escape route taken by 
Charles ll can stil be followed —itruns 
from Worcester via Bristol and Yeovil 
to Shoreham. The path is marked with 
yellow markers. 
monarchsway:Samegs.com 


The BP exhibition 


Scythians 
warriors of 
ancient Siberia 


‘Ed Stourton captures how and why 
my grandparents hid in a cupboard 
with the radio just to hear the 
truth as reported by the BBC’ 
NICK ROBINSON 


EDWARD STOURTON 


THIS WAS THEIR 
FINEST HOUR 


The captivating social history of the BBC during wartime, out now in hardback and ebook 


Out & about 


FIVE THINGS TO DO IN DECEMBER 


Factin fiction 


pm 


alike willbe flocking tothe 
o explore the history 
Harry Potter series, 


themed around the subjects studied 


show is one of the Ripley Scrolls, 
Jhemical manuscript from the 


Aphoenixrising 
from the ashes 
ina 13th: 
contury bestiary 
LEFT Apage 
tromJacob 
Meydenbach's 
Ortus Sanitatis, 
1491, one of the 
first natural 


lescribeshow to make the 


Jone ~ a legendary substance 


Other 
the 

cursed ring: a celestial globe dating 
carly written record of abracadabra’ 


‘ure malaria, V 


an also sce o 


artwork anda mermaid, allegedly caught in Japan in the history 
lath century encyclopedias 
MM 
FREE ENTRY 
CharlesI: Art&Power Surrealism in Egypt: ‘The Russia Season ‘The Ashmolean Story 
The Queen's Gall Artet Liberté, Sainsbury Centre for Visual Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


1938-1948 


Tate Liverpool 


Arts, University of East 
‘Anglia, Norwich 
Until 11 February 2018, 
2 23109 


the birth ofits founder, Elias 
Ashmole, the Ashmolean has 
‘opened anew permanent 
gallery featuring many of the 
original artefacts, specimens. 
and curiosties that were on. 
show when the museum 
opened in 1883. Among the 
items on display are a crystal 
ball, probably used by Ashmole 
for ‘crystal-gazing’ and making 
predictions, and a mantle of 
deer hides said to have 
‘belonged to Pocahontas's 
father, Powhatan. 


The Sainsbury Centreis 
‘commemorating the centenary 
Of the Russian Revolution with 
two exhibitions ~ Royal 
Faberge and Radical Russia ~ 
which will examine art and ife 
before and after the revolution. 
Royal Faberge will look at the 
extravagant pieces created by 
the master jewellers during the 
decades prior to the First World 
War, while Radical Russia will 
Jook at the development of the 
Russian avant-garde. 


developed beyond Europe in 
this exhbition dedicated to 
the Art and Liberty Group, 
& acollective of artists and 
writers — including André 
Breton and Lee Miller ~ 

J who based themselves in 
patronage was ] Cairo from the late 19308 
UsedbytheStuars ff i] Until the late 1940s. Most 


asaway of a He of the paintings and 


lying he 
The Exeter 


Salt, 1630 
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ADVICEFOR 


MY FAVOURITE PLACE TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TOGO 
‘Spring and early autumn are 
best. Avoid August, when 
France is on holiday. Late 
‘May is when the festival of 
St Sara is held at Saintes: 
Maries-de-a-Mer. 


GETTING THERE 
‘Ryanair flies from Luton to 
‘Nimes and Rall Europe has. 
returns from London 
‘St Pancras to Arles or Nimes. 
There is a local train from 
‘Nimes to Le-Grau-du-Rol 
The central nature reserve 
Is inaccessible by car, but 
‘Arles Tourism has advice on 
tours by bike, and many 
stables in Saintes-Maries run 
horseback treks into the 
Camargue. 


x P}) warTorack 


. Sunglasses and a hat, as, 
ithe sunsetthe lagoons chemical works of Salin-de- b there is litle shade under 
turnpinkand pearl,then Giraud, and the oil and gas 


Zick si BA) that arching sky. Also take 
bronze, darkening to installations clustering along the o ite Fi + ne insect repellent: the marshes 
purple Reedsrustleand —-Rhdne.Battheemptyheartof = — ” have been sprayed with 

Aline of flamingos stretch their They ccaresisa -still roam the marshes in [oeieeemen 

Tong necks and leg. This isthe rereservewhereflocks of Renae free-running herds eres 
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The Camargue, 


France 
by Jenny Uglow 


For the latest in our historical 
holiday series, Jenny explores 
an untamed wilderness 


Etang de 


Tve loved the Camargue since horses ~ one of the oldest breeds Saline du Mid, Algues- 

Iwasa girl when Ispentableak inthe world~stillroam the capital, Ales, where theriver of Aigues- Mortes and replaced algae). And the harvested salt Themarshesare dotted with streets throb with music, colour Morte); Vine des Sables de 
Easter holiday there with a marshes in manades free divesinto the Grand Rhoneto —_Charlemagne's tower with the sill ples upin sparkling white whitewashed huts, roofed with and non-stop flamenco. Camargue ~ the best are 
howling wind,and saw the black running herds) and the theeastand the Petit Rhone to solid Tower of Constance, From pyramids ‘camelles ikea reeds, On the shoreline lies Yet, however bigthe crowds, the rosés; Camargue red 
and white film Crin anc, about stillride them to roundupthe —thewest, Neolithic tribes used here Louis launched the seventh camel's hump. But over the Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer when youstandon the dunes, roe, herbs, spices and olives, 
«small boyand a wil! white Jong-horned black bulls. thesalt from thelagoonsthat crusade in 1248, and the eighth centuries the marsh beyond ‘whose great Romanesque church — or follow the sandy tracks from the markets; sweets 
horse, Laer as student hitch Like the Fens,thisisa place of dried in summer,anda Roman in 1270, The religious wars has changed gave protection against pirates through the high reeds, you ~ eryatalized frut = and 
hikers, my husband and vastskies, where carth and water named Pecciuscreated the first continued, not against Saracens, The Carbonniere Tower, and Saracen raiders Winter could betheonly penon inthe ™azipan confectionery inal 
Tcamped in thevineyardsonthe blendand where peoplehaveKknownsalt marsh, the Marais but disenters within France constructedintheI3theentury stormslash the dunes alongthe word. The magicofSainies- Shapes he ite olives are 
shore at LeGrau-du-Roithe always fought totamenature. de Peceais itself in 1307 the Tower of tohelp defend Aigues-Mortes, Mariesand the marshes and 


little portto the west. Butwhen To the north lies the region's Inthe Middle A, Constance held 45 Templars now standsalone in thecentre Three Marys (Mary Mag lagoons with their rose-coloured 
Twent backasan adult, I wept was traded by Cister after the edict of Fontainebleau of a swamp, its single gate Mary Jacobeand Mary Salome), flamingoes, will, hope, 
the vineyards had given way Benedictine monasteries built _in 1685, it became a grim prison bypassed by two roads that with their black servant Sa always remain, 


to holiday apartments, bars 
and boutiques, while huge 


curve around i. Itsdefensive were washed a 
andin791, Charlemagne builta _ servesasamemorial to the role may have ended, but they were expelled from Jenny Uglow isan acclaimedauthor 


‘on mounds in the marshes, for Huguenots. T 
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that wa rong Thee 1210 Pslmody Abbey scasyoudine dawn bee te g [Been tere. fereonatand25 May went Slarymneeniomnpae 
resort of La Grande-Motte of which only a few ruins canal to the sea at Le-Grau-du- § | aero statue of Sara the saint is carried 


‘Camargue? Do you have a ieee ees 
font terreadess? Contact | fromthe crypt tothe sea, Nextmonth:Oivette Ota 


us via Twitter ar Facebook wrappedingoldcloth,andthe 


Jooms up a few miles to the 
‘west,and to the east are the 


survive —sold its port to Roi, still turn pink (froma 
Louis IX. who builtthetown combination of seawater and 


¥ twittercom/istoryextra 
Romany flock to the Camargue for the annual Bitacebook convhistoryextra 
Celebration of thei patron sain, Sara-la-Kall 88C History Magazine =I m 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Christaas 
Gift Guide 


The festive season is almost here and it's the perfect time to treat family and friends to something 
special. Here you will find a selection of options for the history lover in your life 


1, The Beautiful Book Subscription Club 
‘The perfec 
bespoke book subscrintion st 
(Choose a theme, and receive a brand new, hand-picked and gift wrapped book 


gift for historical book worms, The Beouttl Book Company oer 


s, tallored tothe recipient's reading references, 


‘very month, From classic tocontermporary fiction, and with non ficon options too, 
‘hete's something for everyone 


holloG@thebeautifulboolkcompany.com / the 


2. Du Maurier Watches 
Look stunning this Christmas in gold and ed withthe Daphne Signature Ladies 
Wateh by Du Maurier From British designer Ned du Maurer Browning. ths 
timeless lassi looks fabulous a any occasion. Ned's even thoughtful designed 
companion ewellery an 

your Christmas jumpee! 
14602207, 


3. Cast Iron Bicycle Wall Hooks 
Alovaly vintage bieycle walt hook made rom strong cast ron (£9.95). 4 hooks 
perfect for your keys. jewellery, tools, dog leads, whatever you can thinko. Size 
200m x13emx dem. Dark brown. Fix to surface using 2 screws. CycleMiles has 
over 4000 sits for cyclists 


hotce ot strapecolours to ensure you dant clash with 


dumaurierwatches.com 


(023 92 455 355 // cyclemiles,co,uk 


4. Make A Book All About Someone Special 

The Book Of Everyone lets you create truly unique personalized git. A nostalgic 
ook at the world someone was born inta. filed wth facts, curiosties and awesome 
artwork, Add in photos andmemaries fora keepsake they’ treasure fr years. Use 
tHe cade TROE fora 15% discount. From £2395 


5. WisdenAuction.com 
Theeasy louse. custom bul. Wisden ste, designed by Wesden collectors for Wiscen 
collectors. Sie 1864 a “Winder” ot the cricketers ble has been produced. Is 

2 very popular gt for any cricket ton and as they go back so far. everyone's year of 

berths avalable.t makes 2 very novel and unique gift especially fr lovers of crchet 
Many are under £50 and sts are also available Start callectiontodey! 


6. Epic Militaria 

Vintage style time pieces an ideal gi fora coector or that one tiendor relative 
who's lways late! BeoUtIUl battery operatedbrass pocket watches. they come 
witha watch chain priced at £24.95, sorting alternative to give at Xmas! Classe 
WIW2 styled pilot watches. quay leather strap with Quartz tectnology side For 
just £4495, these battery powered watches are apertect present 


rer 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


CHRISTMAS 
DAYS OUT 


Get in the festive spirit with these fe 


WREXHAM'S CHRISTMAS MARKET 


Wrexham’ Victorian Christmas 
Market has become one of the 
most eagerly awaited events 
dar and 
thousands 


lly attract 
rs year ater year: What 
makes ths market special that it 
Ws over into the beautiful parsh 
hurch of St Giles, Thursday 7th 
December I2noon-8pm, St Giles! 
(Church, Wrexham LL13 BLY 


01978 292015 
TiC@wrexham.gov.uk 


NEWCASTLE CHRISTMAS MARKETS 


e 


(Christmas at the Grainger Market Exjoy ths wonderful 6 day a week 
shopping expenence away from the usual hasies A fantastic aray of 
Ohretra 


Monday to Saturday. wth special Sunday openings in Dec (I lam-4pm) 
International Christmas Market Traders fom around the world bringing 

ther tradtonal food ard O Now to Sunday 10 Dec 
treet and Grainger Street 

Newcastle Christmas Market Tasty treats gorgeous gfts ard unique 
Sunday 17 Dec (dudes the Farmers 
anument, Grey Street and Grainger Street 
(Quayside Sunday Market Handmade. tasty quitky and t 
found at this popular street market on the banks of the picturesque Tyne, 
Every Sunday (am to 4pm 


jtrras ware. Friday | 


arket 


tional — tsa 


0191 211 5512| markets@newcastle.gov.uk 


AFAR ARARAAAARARABRA, 


estive excursions 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


Experience Winchester Cathedr 
Christmas Market and lee Rink, 
‘pen fom 20 November 2017. 
Visit one of the best Christmas 
Markets in Europe with aver 100 
‘vaditional chalets skate on the 
spectacular ke Rink and explore 
CQhvistmas traditions past and 
present in the majestic Winchester 
Cathedral, one of Europe's fr 
medieval Cathedrals 


01962 857 200 
winchester-eathedral.orguk 


KINGSTON UPON THAMES MARKET 


Featuring over 50 stalls in beautifl 
wooden chalets sling festive 
goodkes, crafts and decorations 
‘wo large bars serving up 
steaming mugs of mulled wine 
along with festive fare and a 
dedicated childre's entertainment 
area,all 
town Kingston offers a truly 
quintessential Christa 


in a histone riverside 


visitkingston.co.uk 


BATH CHRISTMAS MARKETS 


Discover the magic of Bath at 
Christmas and get your shopping 
wrapped up early at Bath 
(Christmas Market. Running fram 
Thursday 23rd Nov until Sunday 
Dec, Nestled between the 
Baths and Bath Abbey, 
you can soak up the festive sights, 
smells and sounds from over 200 
decorated chalets as you wander 
through the streets and squares 


01225 322442 
bathchristmasmarket.co.uk 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE, 


Sigmund 
FREUD 


UNDISCOVERED 
MUSEUMS 


Explore the collections and displays available throughout the UK in this Freud Museum London 
collection of museums that you may not have yet discovered rpaterchatlns 


The Peace Museum 
‘Aiden gen 
accredited m 


seurn and discover the world of Sigmund Freud the founder 
of psychoanalysis, who came here in 1938 alter fleeing Nazi occupied Vienna, See 


atedin the heart of Bradtord. The Peace Museum fs the only 
eum of i's hindin the UK. Discover the history and often untold 

peacemakers and social reformers rom the First World War up util the 
prevent day. Open Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays 10am ~ 4pm. Entranceis ree, 


o1274 


ud study ad the original, now iconic 
(dreams and mernones 


ch on which his patient told im thei 


| peacemuseum.org.uk 


Frogmore Paper Mill, Hemel Hempstead Dorman Museum Royal College of Physicians The National Holocaust Centre and Museum 
Arealhdden pe Finda unique vitor experience atthe wold’ fest Discover Middlesbrough tle hnown secret the largest pub cover 500 yearsof medical story thr ous the Royal Clee of Psi Sosnuch mere than armuseum. The Gente uses the history of the Holocaust to 
‘mechanised paper ll-stimaking hand and machine ade paper today. Learn by the celebrated Victorian designer Clvistopher Ore rruseum collectors. rae Docks Wbraryandtreechangingeshstons ints Grade prorat an understanding the oats of discrimination and peje an the 
about the istry of paper,make your own sheel watch aburdredyear od machine you wil nd Dressersceramies, metalwork. hs, uriture, wallpaper textes 4'moderst masterpiece inRegent's Park. London. Nex development otethicalvakes lading toa reaer understanding win soley 


‘making paper and muchmore atthe bthplace of paper's instal revoktlo and muchmore as well as over 2.000 pce ofthe local produced Unthorpe rt Quacks: The Making of BC Two's Quick Frid Visitor dol wil appreciate the unique a age-appropriate exhibons, 
01442 234600 | thepapertrail.org.uk 42 813781 | dormanmuseum.co.uk 020 ondonac.uk/about-rep/venue/museum 01623 836 627 | holocaust.org.uk 


West Berkshire Museum The Foundling Museum Gainsborough’s House Hull and East Riding Museum 
Housed intwo ol Newbury's best loved historic buildings the 17th century Ce 


uated in the heart 


Gainsborough’s House isthe b 


nplace museum of the lading English painter he museum houses spectacular natural history and archaeology displays 


and the Od Granary. West Berkshire Museum explores local ite rom pre: the Founding Thomas Gainsborough. RA Kighlghtsinclie the only dinasaur bones discovered in East Yorkshire, 

to day along wth special exhibitions and family acthites. Open 10am-pen galery Poignant a snsbocough Streetin Grade Listed house contains Mortimer's collections from Yorkshire barrows and the massive ron Age Hashalme 

Wednesday-Sunday. Enryis tree paintings, sculpture, tui th evprebensive ‘swork within single setting and = logboat. A reconstruction of aRoman town square houses stunning mosaics, and 
century interiors, reconstn peturesque walled garden planted with I8th-century species, rmeeval Hull i brought tol in galleries filed with rare survivals, 


01635 519562 | westberkshir 


ritage.org 02078413600 | foundiingm org.uk 


sborough (01482 300300 | heandl.co.uk/museums 
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iSTORY 


QUEENS OF INDUSTRY 


FROM LOOM TO LIMELIGHT 


Leeds Industrial Museum 
New exhibition 
3/11/2017 = 29/9/2019 


entities 


IAN EDWARDS 


OF HARROGATE t= 
— ——— 


rr 01423 500442 


for soles/enquities or FREE brochure coll 01423 500842 
‘wu co. 
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Quiz 


AN HUMPHRYS. 


1. Which Elizabethan 
mathematician. astrologer 
and astronomer may well 
havebeen the model for 
Shakespeare's Prospero? 


2. Which king diedin Carlisle Castle? 


2. What weretirst 
Introduced to Britain's 
gardens by Sir Charles 
Isham eft) of 
Lamport Hall 
imtaa7? 
S| 4.whatwentout 
asthe Naseby and, 
came back as the 


Royal Charles? 
8. Who was Hildegard of Bingen? 


6.8. Whatdoes this comm 
b. What was t intended to 


t Which historical dialects 
arenowatrisk of dying out? 


Emma Lashwood, ristol 


may not be the case in 100 years or less, 
Regional dialects in England have 
been eroded so much that few of us now 


Wa big question, so let’s keep it 
home. How about th 


he Channel Islands 


have any idea of how rich and varied 


century onwards, and then radio, 
TV and the social s 
‘provincial’ did the 


of either now 
ma of sounding 


ously the last 
damage 


Itmay be that the last vestiges will be 
found in relatively isolated places like 
Lincolnshire or the Forest of Dean, 


The process is ongoing. OK/-school 
z ample, will probably be 
telyina few decades, 


« 


ed bya modern multicultural 

‘ondon English similar to that spoken 
in other UK cities, 

Dialect in British English nowadays 

is usually little more than a few 


‘words, though local accents 


‘orsocial identities, Accent 


in fact, are constantly 
evolving thanks to new 
influences, particularly 
immigration. 


Some dialects disappear 


because they are simply not 
needed anymore, Polati 


derived from Halian, 


y imended tobe 


incomprehensible 
to outsiders, Most 
famously used by 


homosexuals, Polari 
disappeared quit 


quickly when gay 
sex was partially 
decriminalised in 


secrecy was no longer necessary 


ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 


BBC History Magazine 


Miscellany 


SAMANTHA'S 


RECIPE CORNER 


Who was Jansson and 
why was he tempted? No 
one realy knows. Some 
say this creamy potato 
‘gratin was named after 

Pelle Janzon, a food-loving 
‘pera singer'in the 1900s, 
Others claim the dish takes: 
its name from a Swedish 
‘monk who just couldn't 
resist its charms. 

‘Most recipes include 
anchovies, meaning 
Scandi-style ansjovis, 
which are actualy 
spiced-cured sprats. But 
don't be put off: the sprats, 
‘add more ofa salty spiced 
flavour than a fishy one, 

Jansson’s Temptation is 
perfect to dish up with a 
Slant salad, or makes a 
delcious hearty side to 
serve with sausages, Make 
‘sure you cook extra, as 
this decadent dish wit 
leave you wanting moret 


INGREDIENTS 
450g floury potatoes 
125g spice-cured sprats 
Yonion 

150m! single cream 

4 tbsp milk 

1 thsp white 
breadcrumbs 

butter 

pepper 


i 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
fecipe from the past. This month 
its a Swedish Christmas classic so 
tasty its eaten all year round 


Jansson's Temptation 


METHOD 
Preheat the oven to 230°C 
(450°F, gas mark 6). Peel 
{and grate (or thinly slice) 
the potatoes. Cut the onion 
into thin strips. Fry itin 
butter unti it softens: 
without browning, 

Drain the spiced brine 
from the sprats and add it 
to the cream and milk. Cut 
the sprats into small pieces. 

Lightly grease an 
‘ovenproof baking dish. 
Cover the bottom with 
potatoes, then layer onion, 
Sprats and potatoes until 
the dish is full. 

Flatten the surface then 
pour over the cream, milk 
and spiced brine. Season 
with pepper (you probably 
won't need any sat as the 
sprats are very salty). 
Sprinkle over the 
breadcrumbs and dot the 
surface with butter. 

Bake for an hour until 
golden brown. Serve hot. 


VERDICT 
“Exceptionally decadent” 


Difficulty: 210 
Time: thr 45mins total 


Recipe sourced from 
‘swedishfood.com 


This Swedish 
temptation will 
leave you 
wanting 

‘more 


2 Fi 


‘A.bust of the emperor Domitian (AD 51-96), one of the "imperial bad 
boys’ who many ordinary Romans preferred totorget 


QTo what extent did ordinary 
Romans love the emperors? 


How can we tell? 
MKalugerovich, Bathgate 


worshipped across the empire, 
‘Clover to Rome, though, 

‘emperors were not always so 

admired, Certain individuals 


in theory, of 
status, the head of state being 
acknowledged simply with the 


title primus inter pares first could swiftly fall from grace 

among equals) Being strangled, poisoned, 
Inpractice, however, smothered or stabbed in a 

emperors were quite clearly palace coup was one thing, but 


different to mere mortals. 
After death, they could be 
promoted to the status of a 


society had another effective 
way of eradicating those 
‘emperors who were politically 


god, with templesdedicated _ unloved: a form of memory 
intheir honour, wipe known as damnatio 
Within the provinces, imemoriae, whereby images of 


emperorsseem tohave been the deceased were vandalised 
Widely and genuinely adored, _re-carved, or removed from 
theirportrutsappearingon view and their name erased 
statues inall major townsand — Theemperors Caligula, Nero, 
forts, their namesoccurringin Domitian, Commodus and 
avarietyofpublicand private Caracalla were just such 
religious dedications. imperial had boys wh 
Augustus, Claudius, Vespasian effectively became non-pe 
and Hadrian are good 

cxamplesof emperors ho, 
following their demise, 
became deities and were 


Miles Russells 
prehistoricand Roman. 
at Bournemouth Unive 


hacology 


PR 


Across 


1 Fist name ofthe poltician 
whe made the infamous 
address dubbed by the press as 
the Rivers of Blood’ speech in 
Birmingham in 1968 (5) 

4 Fest sold in 1886 in Anta, 
US asa medicinal onc, this 
‘ink tas now become an 
Intemational renowned 
beverage (4.4) 

‘9 Name conned for Elzabeth 
by poet Edmund Spenser in 

The Faerie Queene (8) 
1O6tNT7th-century Persian 4 
shah, who secured and 
strongthened the Safavid 
masty 6,1) 

11 The formor Lord Ciancof 
\Who dio at Leicester, on his 
‘way to London to answer 
charges of treason (6) 

12 Pars Plowman, a great 
example of Engfsh iterate, 
said to have Deen witon 

by the 14th-century poet 

Waker —_ (&) 

13Sith-century mork and 
istorian who wrate On the Run 
and Conquest of Bran 68) 

115 The major ones during the 
First World War were Great Britain 
land its empire), France andthe 
Russian empire (6) 

18 Tho state created in 1948 by 
the partition of Palostin (6) 

19 West London tim studios famous 
for classic comedies ofthe late 
1940s and early 19508 (6) 

21 One of Rome's soven Pils, 
‘own n legend asthe location of 
the cave where the she-wotf sucked 
Romulus and Remus (8) 

23 Brtish poltical party established 
in 1900, a8 a resut of various 
Jeftwing organisations unting 

as asingo body (6) 

£24 Primitive sort of misse-launcho, 
in use atleast 2.000 years ago (5) 
25 Isaac Butt was th first leader of 
the political party, ___ League 
‘which campaigned forireland's 
sef-government (44) 

26 Swedish physicist, founder of 


= spectroscopy, ater whom a unitof 


\enath is named (8) 
21 Granite _ (1735-1813), 
biblical scholar, and ane ofthe frst 
Engish campaigners forthe 
aboltion of slavery (5) 


ZE CROSSWOR 


What real-life role did actor 
John Wilkes Booth take on 


n'a Washington theatre 
In 18657 (see 17 down) 


worth 


£25 


The First World War 


in 100 Objects 


byGaryShetteld| 


From gas masks and grenades to 
posters, photos and Church's 
‘hay, this remarkable book tol 
{hw siory of the Fest World War 
‘trough the objects that shaped 

it Hislonan Gary Sheffield reveals 
‘at these lms tail us about tho 
‘wora-enanging confict ana those 
who ved tough 


‘Published by Carton Books, 
RAP EDS 


oT een Cos mason a 


rechovelaoc os we NE Mae 


2 Brtich naval commander, shot and 
kiled by a French sniper during a 
tamous sea battle of 1805 (6) 

'3 Swedish queen known as Minerva 
of the Nort, who caused a 
shockwave by abicating fr 
personal reasans (9) 

44/16 World famous US aviator 
‘hose baby son was Kidnapped 
and murdered in 1832(7,9) 

55 The body armour worn 

by medieval knights (9) 

{6 Name for a group of secret 
Intiguers. The initials of the five 
‘ministers chosen by Charles i for 
such a role also happen to spe 
that name (5) 

7 Commander ofthe Spartan feet 
that defeat the Athorians inthe 
Hellespontin 405 BC (8) 

{8/23 down Satety device named 
after ts 18in/19%-century Cornish 
lventor, Sr Humphry (44) 

14 Bark robber shot outside a 
‘Chicago cinema in 1934, asa resut 
of an FBI ertrapment (9) 

16See4 down 

17 Areal-tfe role for actor John 
\Wikes Booth ina Washington DC 
theatre on 14 Apri 1865 (8) 

19 Worcestershire town, near where 
the future Edward defeated the 


army of Simon de Montfort, who was, 
killed curing th battle (7) 

220.UK chancellor ofthe Exchequer trom 
1951 untl 1955, nicknamed ‘Rab’ (6) 
253i Hardy _, he inluonial fashion 
<osigner appointed Queen's dressmaker 
in 1955 (5) 

2300 8 down 


‘Sensing ears 


Compited by Eddie Jam 


pret 


SOLUTION TO OUR OCTOBER CROSSWORD 
Across: 6 Tail 8Octavan 1 Agonggin 12 Canal 13 Tonga 14 The Groons 16 Grattan 
20/18 Amora dynasty 23 Yoros 25 North 27 Rochostor 28 Stormont 29Reagan 
Down: 1 Start? Virgina Icknield 4 Wienie 5 Anglesey 7 Lancaster 9 ANC 10 Hunt 
15 Runmymede 16 Giasnost 17 Navan 19 Saratoga 21 Mormon 22 Dyce 24 Strong 
26 Huene 


FIVE WINNERS OF THE CROWN: SEASON 1 OVD 
H Holmes, London; € Liddle, Wolverhampton; J Shute, Derbyshire; Terrington, 
Luton; N Boor, Essex 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR = READERS 


SAVE 30% [ees 


when you subscribe to BBC Wildlife Magazine 


A Sah ARTWORK TE 
BLUE PLANET II 


YOUR SPECIAL OFFER 
Save 30% - pay just £17.85 

every 6 issues by direct debit* 
Receive Blue Planet II DVD or Book 
© Enjoy free UK delivery direct to your door 


Never miss an issue of your favourite 
wildlife magazine 


Order online at WWW. ao Pscnytoae HTBPH17 
or call us on 03330 162 121 @ 


up top per minut Call charges rom mobile phones wil 


BBCHistory Magazine 


NEXT MONTH 


4 Max Adams offers a 
new view on the 


most celebrated 
Anglo-Saxon king 


My history hero 


“Wollstonecraft's influence 
down the decades in Britain 
and therest of the world is 
immeasurable. She has 
becomean inspiration to 
women everywhere” 


Jeremy Corbyn, leader of the 
Labour party, chooses 


Mary 
Wollstonecraft 


1759-97 


and an early advocate of women’s rights. She is 
best known for her book A Vindication of the Rights 
1 of Woman (1792) in which she argued that women 
are not naturally inferior to men, Wollstonecraft had an 
unconventional private life before marrying the philosopher 
William Godwin, She died 11 daysafter the birth of her 
second daughter, Mary, who would find fame as the author 
the novel Frankenstein 


ary Wollstonecraft was a London-born philosopher 


When did you first hear about Wollstonecraft? 
Yearsago, probably in the 1970s or 1980s, when [learned about 
her through the women’s rights movement. I was immediately 
intrigued by her, in part because she helped found a schoo! in 
the progressive Dissenting [separated from the Church of England) 
community of Newington Green, which is in my constituency 
[just find that entire period in English history fascinating, 


What kind of person was she? 
I think she was a complex person — partly as a result of the stress 
and hardship that she experienced — who gave deep thought to 
‘women’s place in the world, believe that she wrote her fa 
book, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, not in an attempt to 
disempower men but to empower women ~ the two things are 
different, She was also religious and worshipped at the Newing. 
ton Green Unitarian Church, London's oldest Nonconformist 
place of worship stil in use, 


What made her a hero? 
Firstly, her opening of a school that aimed to give girls an 
education every bit as good as that enjoyed by boys, a novel idea 
at the time. Then there's the fact that (unlike a lot of people this 
side of the Channel) she was excited by the radical opportunities 
the French Revolution could bring, Yet unfortunately she died 
before the end of the revolution. 


‘She had the vision of wo 
leading lives every bit as full 
any man,” says Jeremy Corbyn 

of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
shownhere ina c171 


Thirdly, her influence down the decades in Britain and 
rest of the world is immeasurable ~ she has subsequently 
an inspiration to women everywhere, including my 


bec 
Mexican 


What was Wollstonecratt’s finest hour? 
‘One of her finest hours has to be the writing and publication of 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, in which she put forward 
the argument f 

equality ~again, a novel concept in her day and age. It was 
Mary who had the vision of women leading lives every bit as 
full asany man, 


a society where men and women enjoyed 


Is there anything you don't particularly admire about her? 
I've never read anything negative about her ~ although I get the 
impression that she could be quite a difficult and distant person, 
You can't escape the feeling that she could have achieved 50 
much more but for the tragedy of dying so young 


Can you see any parallels between Wollstonecraft’s 
life and your own? 

I think we share a beliefin treating people with respect, regard. 
less of their gender, race or religion, 


Ifyou could meet Mary Wollstonecraft, what question 
would you ask her? 

What was it that led you to take such risksand take such abuse 
inorder to write such an amazing book? 

Jeremy Corbyn was talking to York Membery 


| DISCOVER MORE _ 
LISTEN AGAIN 

> Melvyn Bragg and quests discuss Mary Wollstone- 
Craft in this episode of BBC Radio 4's In Our Tim 
‘bbc.co.uk/pragrammes/b00p95dr 
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THE 


7) GREAT 
Y Courses’ 


of Medieval England: 
From King Archur 
to the Tudor Conqu 


Discover the True Story 


of Medieval England 


While many of us search for the roots of our world in the contributions 
cof modern England, it's the medieval history of this country where our 
search must begin. Understanding this era is key to understanding many 


of the social, political, and cultural legacies that enrich the 21" century 


The Story of Medieval England: From King Arthur to the Tudor 
Conquest tells the remarkable drama of a turmultuous thousand-year 
period in English history; one dominated by war, conquest, and the 
struggle to balance the stability of royal power with the rights of the 
governed. Delivered by distinguished scholar and award-winning 
professor Jennifer Paxton, these 36 lectures feature a level of detail and 
attention that offers fresh insights into medieval England: its rulers and 
subjects, its times of war and peace its literature and legends, and much 


Offer expires 31/12/17 
THEGREATCOURSES.CO.UK/SUKHM 
0800 298 9796 


The Story of Medieval 
England: From King Arthur 


to the Tudor Conquest 


Taught by Professor Jennifer Paxton 
LecTURE TITLES 
From itannia to Britain 
Roman Britain and the Origins of King Arthur 
‘The Early Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms 
‘The Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
Work and Faith in Anglo-Saxon England 
The Viking Invasions 
Alfred the Great 
The Government of Anglo-Saxon England 
‘The Golden Age of the Anglo-Saxons 
‘The Second Viking Conquest 
‘The Norman Conquest 
The Reign of Willam the Conqueror 
Conict and Assimilation 
Henry The Lion of Justice 
The Anarchy of Stephen's Reign 
Henry il-Law and Order 
‘Henry ~The Expansion of Empire 
Courtly Love 
Richard the Lionheart and the Third Crusade 
King John and the Magna Carta, 
Dally Life in the 13" Century 
1. The Disastrous Reign of Henry I 
The Conquests of Edward | 
Edward it~Deteat and Depostion 
Edward ill and the Hundred Years! War 
‘The Flowering of Chivalry 
The Black Death 
‘The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 
‘Chaucer and the Rise of English 
The Deposition of Richard 
Dally Life nthe 15® Century 
Henry V and the Victory at Agincourt 
Henry VI—-Defeat and Division 
The Wars of the Roses 
Richard il—Betrayal and Defeat 
England in 1485 


The Story of Medieval England: From King Arthur to 
the Tudor Conquest 
Course no, 8490136 lectures (20 minutes 


NOW £34.99 
NOW £34.99 
-99 NOW £34.99 
199 NOW £25.99 
‘298 Petge wnt Pasing END AD oy) 
Priority Code: 152293 


For over 25 years, The Great Cours has brought the 
wots foremost educators to milons who went G0 
‘eeper ito the subjects the! mater most No exams. No 
homework Just aworid of awiedge avaible any ne, 
‘ryeheve, Downlood or stream your lgtap of PC, ose 
{ur ree apps fr Ped, Phone. Andro, of Kindle Fre. Ovet 
1600 courses avalible at wer TheGrontCoures co.uk 
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National 
Art Pass 


See more art for less. 
Search National Art Pass. 


‘At Fund i so of National Art Cellectons Fund, a charty registered in England and Wales 209174 and Seoitand SWCO38331, National Art Pass is issued Io Art Fund me 


